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The Growth and Development of 


Soviet Education and Soviet Power 
GEORGE S. COUNTS 


In Teachers College Record 


HE rise of the Soviet state since 
that fateful day in November, 1917, 
when the Party of Bolsheviks, num- 
bering less than a quarter-million 
members, seized power by force of 
arms, is perhaps the outstanding po- 
litical fact of the first half of 
the 20th century, Conceded no 
chance of survival during the first 
days, weeks, months and even years 
of its existence, the Bolshevik dicta- 
torship swiftly liquidated _ its 
enemies and established its absolute 
rule over practically the entire terri- 
tory of the old Russian empire. It 
then proceeded to the radical re- 
construction of all social institu- 
tions, created a novel form of po- 
litical despotism, built a collectivist 
economy in city and country, moved 
rapidly along the road of industrial- 
ization, and developed a vast net- 
work of educational and cultural 
agencies. 

At the same time it directed its 
energies outward through the Com- 
munist International, propagated its 
ideas in all lands, and shook the 
foundations of many societies. With 
the assistance of the Western de- 
mocrfacies, an assistance which goes 
unrecognized for the most part in 
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the Soviet Union today, the Bol- 
shevik state survived the ordeal of 
four years of war, pushed back the 
Nazi armies from the gates of 
Stalingrad, and presented itself to 
the world as the “savior of civili- 
zation from Hitlerite barbarism.” 
Without question the Soviet Union 
today stands in a position of great 
and growing power in the contem- 
porary world, 

The growth of Soviet power 
would have been impossible in the 
absence of the phenomenal develop- 
ment of Soviet education. In fact, 
apart from the dictatorship itself, 
the program of organized education 
launched, molded, and expanded 
by the Cornmunist Party is the key 
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to the understanding of this mighty 
colossus. More than any other great 
state in history, the Soviet Union 
has marshaled all the forces of or- 
ganized education to achieve its 
purposes and advance toward its 
distant apocalyptic goals. 

From the moment the Bolsheviks 
consolidated their rule over the 
Russian empire, they have employed 
the full force of education not to 
maintain the status guo, but to 
change the course of history and 
the nature of man. Here is one of 
the ineluctable facts of the contem- 
porary world. The Soviet educa- 
tional system’ is a formidable factor 
in the present struggle between two 
worlds—in that “most ferocious 
struggle,” in the words of Kon- 
stantin Simonov, a leading Soviet 
playwright, “between two systems, 
between two world outlooks, be- 
tween two conceptions of the future 
of mankind [which] has been, is 
being, and will be waged in the 
world.” 

The growth of the Soviet system 
of education is truly impressive. 
The development of a vast net- 
work of educational agencies and 
institutions which embraces the en- 
tire country from Leningrad to 
Vladivostok and from Samarkand 
to Novaya Zemlya is a physical 
achievement of the first order of 
magnitude. 

+ The number of pupils and stu- 
dents of all ages attending schools 
and classes of all grades and types 
provides one measure of the 
achievement. In 1914 the figure 
stood at approximately eight and 
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one-half millions. By 1955, accord- 
ing to Soviet statistics, it had reach- 
ed the enormous proportions of 
approximately 60 millions. The 
point can be taken for granted, of 
course, that this figure is no under- 
statement of the situation. Undoubt- 
edly it includes every individual 
who by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion could be classified as pupil or 
student. He might merely be taking 
a correspondence course, attending 
an evening class, or listening to a 
series of lectures. 

But after making a full allow- 
ance for exaggeration, the skeptic 
must moderate his skepticism. A 
common boast today is that one per- 
son in every four of the entire 
population is going to school. And 
the data on newspapers, books, li- 
braries, museums, theaters, radio 
stations, and other cultural agencies 
show comparable increases. 

This record of achievement sug- 
gests that the business of organized 
education is regarded far more seri- 
ously in the Soviet Union than it is 
in the United States, or perhaps in 
any free society. The highest au- 
thorities in the Soviet state give 
close and constant attention to the 
program of the schools and other 
educational agencies. Lenin and 
Stalin, and the members of the 
Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party, have always regarded 
education as an indispensable in- 
strument or weapon for the achieve- 
ment of their purposes both at 
home and abroad. This conviction 
of the importance of education is 
expressed also in the emphasis 
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which it receives in the press and 
other agencies of communication, 
as well as in the widespread prac- 
tice of glorifying the work, posi- 
tion, and the person of the teacher. 

An unceasing effort is made to 
develop in the young a sense of the 
seriousness of their work in school 
which goes well beyond anything 
known in the whole history of 
American education. Practically 
every form of motivation is employ- 
ed to this end. Rarely if ever have 
the members of an entire younger 
generation of any people been sub- 
jected to an equally severe regimen 
in the institutions of organized edu- 
cation. They are told over and over 
again that ‘a person educated in 
the Soviet school must stand much 
higher in the scale of intellectual 
education than a person who has 
gone to a bourgeois school.” What- 
ever the results may be, this state- 
ment certainly expresses the intent 
of the Soviet leadership and prob- 
ably applies with even greater force 
in the domain of “education in 
Communist morality.” 

Willingness to provide material 
support is a factor to be noted in 
judging the importance which any 
society attaches to education. By 
this measure the Soviet performance 
must be given a very high rating, 
though certainly not as high as the 
Communist spokesmen claim. Ac- 
cording to the latter, the expendi- 
tures on education amount to more 
than 10 percent of the total na- 
tional income, while the corre- 
sponding figure for the United 
States is less than 3 percent. This 
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comparison has been widely pub- 
licized in America and throughout 
the world. 

However, before accepting the 
Communist claim, we should note 
that the meaning of the word “‘edu- 
cation” is not the same in the two 
countries. The word unquestionably, 
as already suggested, embraces 
much more in the Soviet Union 
than it does in America. If it is 
limited to the work of the schools, 
an analysis of the details of the 
Soviet state budget for 1955 shows 
the Soviet expenditure to be only 
about 51% or 6 percent of the na- 
tional income. Yet, the point must 
be conceded that in view of the 
relatively low productivity of the 
economy and the generally low 
standard of living of the people, 
the Soviet state probably supports 
schools at least as generously as 
any state in history. 

The vast potentials of the Soviet 
program of education constitute one 
of the major realities in the contem- 
porary world—as important, per- 
haps as the strength of the Soviet 
armed forces. The reactions in 
America, however, are somewhat 
ambivalent. On the one hand, dur- 
ing the past two years alarm has 
been expressed again and again 
over the fact that the Soviet Union 
is training more engineers than we 
are. Indeed, it has become almost 
commonplace for a speaker on 
higher education to call attention 
to this condition in the course of 
his address. All sorts of proposals 
have been and are being made to 
expand the program of training in 
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engineering and to attract talented 
youth to the profession. 

By students of Soviet education, 
this aspect of the Soviet program 
has long been recognized. It 
should be recalled that the slogan 
of that first five-year “Plan of Great 
Work” reads as follows: “We must 
strive in the shortest possible his- 
torical period to overtake and sur- 
pass the most advanced capitalistic 
countries and thus ensure the vic- 
tory of socialism in its historic com- 
petition with the system of capital- 
ism.” 

This was interpreted by a mem- 
ber of the All-Union State Planning 
Commission to mean “that by 1943, 
in the event of the peaceful de- 
velopment of the country, we shall 
surpass the level of production 
achieved by the United States of 
America in 1929, and shall over- 
take, if we do not significantly sur- 
pass, the current level of technical 
equipment of industry in that coun- 
try.” 

On the other hand, many have 
viewed with complacency the de- 
velopment of Soviet education, nur- 
tured on the tradition that despot- 
isms fear schools because “they 
want to keep the people in ignor- 
ance,” they have interpreted the ex- 
pansion of the Soviet system of 
schools as certifying the essentially 
democratic tendency of the regime 
and ensuring the ultimate triumph 
of political freedom. In an address 
at Columbia University on June 1, 
1955, Allen W. Dulles seemed to 
defend this position in the follow- 
ing words: 


. . . mass education in the 
Soviet Union may well become a 
threat to their own Communist 
system of government .. . In 
introducing mass education the 
troubled Soviet leaders have 
loosed forces dangerous to them- 
selves. It will be very difficult 
henceforth to close off their 
people from access to the reali- 
ties of the outside world.” 


What is the meaning of Soviet 
education to the cause of human 
freedom in Russia and the world? 
It seems probable that no valid and 
trustworthy answer will be possible 
before the passing of many years. 

The repudiation of Stalin at the 
Twentieth Congress in February, 
1956, undoubtedly subjected Soviet 
education to a most severe test. For 
a quarter of a century, succeeding 
generations of Soviet children and 
youth have been taught with all the 
power of a monolithic system of in- 
doctrination that Stalin was all-wise 
and all-good, that every one of his 
utterances and actions was an ex- 
pression of sublime genius. At the 
same time they have been told to 
follow with implicit faith the teach- 
ings of Marx, Engels, and Lenin. 

Will the Soviet people accept this 
great reversal as they have accepted 
other reversals in the past, such as 
the New Economic Policy of 1921 
or the Stalin-Hitler Pact of 1939? 
The first indications suggest that 
the all-embracing physical, ideologi- 
cal, and moral controls of the Party 
will carry the Soviet ship of state 
safely through the storm. That this 
can be done without a Stalinist 
purge, however, is by no means 
certain. e 
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The “Poor Relation” of the Federal Government 


The Future of Education in the United States 


JouHN K. Norton 


In The Journal of Educational Sociology + 


De key position which the 
United States occupies in the world 
struggle between tyranny‘and free- 
dom and the mounting complexities 
of our own domestic affairs shout 
for an educational system which 
will abolish illiteracy and guide 
every able and willing American 
youth to a complete and first-rate 
education. Both justice for the in- 
dividual and national safety plead 
for such action but it has not come. 
Rather the key word of American 
education today is shortage; short- 
age of teachers, shortage of build- 
ings, shortage of money, and most 
alarming, shortage of an educa- 
tional program appropriate to the 
demands of the times. 

The ills of American education 
have persisted and deepened because 
they cannot be dealt with solely 
through state and local leadership 
and financing. Federal action is also 
required. 

Let us consider the respective 
roles of the three levels of govern- 
ment in the maintenance of educa- 
tional opportunity in the United 
States. 

Although education is legally a 
state function, it has been the wise 
policy to delegate a large share of 
the responsibility for the manage- 
ment and financing of the schools 
to the locality. This policy should 
be continued. However, in many 
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localities, the point of diminishing 
returns has been reached so far as 
the financing of education through 
local taxation is concerned. 

A second source of educational 
funds is state support. State taxes 
permit the tapping of relatively 
rapidly rising sources of taxation 
such as business and individual 
income. The states with few excep- 
tions have substantially increased 
their support of education during 
the past generation. Some 40 per- 
cent of public-school expenditures 
are now met by state funds. 

Although some additional state 
support for education may be feasi- 
ble in some states, it cannot be the 
final answer for the adequate fi- 
nancing of education. It cannot be 
the final answer in the poor states 
since they do not possess sufficient 
taxable wealth to permit adequate 
support of public schools. Nor will 
increased state taxation be the com- 
plete cure for the educational ills 
of the rich states. Let us not forget 
that shortages of teachers and 
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school buildings, double sessions, 
and waste of potential human tal- 
ent occur in favored states as well 
as in less favored states. The inci- 
dence of these ills may not be as se- 
vere as in the poorer states, but it is 
severe enough to deserve vigorous 
corrective measures. 

Why do not the rich states use 
their wealth and solve their own 
educational problems? For one rea- 
son, they encounter a clever tactic 
whereby one state is played against 
another in presenting the tax situa- 
tion. This is presented by that seg- 
ment of our population which 
chronically considers profits first 
and the education of children sec- 
ond, or not at all. An intelligent 
state will disregard the tax threat 
these persons make, but only up to 
a point. 

But educational shortages of to- 
day and the social ills which they 
breed are not primarily due to fail- 
ure at the state and local levels of 
our government. They are mainly 
due to the fact that the people of 
the United States have permitted 
fallacious slogans and extraneous 
issues to dissuade them from long 
overdue, essential federal action in 
education. 

We have failed to act on two in- 
escapable facts: First, that the ef- 
fects of maleducation cannot be con- 
fined to the state and locality. Poor 
schools, regardless of their loca- 
tion, penalize all of us. Ignorance 
cannot be quarantined. Second, we 
have failed to act upon the fact that 
economic conditions have arisen 
over the years which require federal 








support of education, to supplement 
state and local support, if the na- 
tion is to avoid the ills of mal- 
education. 

In the face of this serious sit- 
uation the federal government has 
no significant program for educa- 
tion. Its policy for education has 
been largely negative in its effects. 
The national government collects 
the bulk of tax revenues. It recog- 
nizes that part of this revenue 
should be returned to the states to 
supplement state funds in financing 
services which are of national as 
well as of state concern. As a con- 
sequence, we have highway pro- 
grams, conservation programs, so- 
cial security, and _ public-health 
measures somewhat appropriate to 
modern conditions and needs. Only 
education has been discriminated 
against. Federal support of educa- 
tion in the states is still a pittance, 
as it was a generation ago. 

Thus the federal government pre- 
empts most of tax income but dis- 
criminates against education as com- 
pared with other matters of general 
concern in the use of this income. 
This policy is a primary cause of 
the financial malnutrition from 
which our schools and colleges suf- 
fer today. 

The federal government does not 
hesitate to act in the field of educa- 
tion in some respects. It recently 
prescribed racial segregation in the 
schools. One branch of the federal 
government laid this highly charged 
and financially expensive issue in 
the laps of the state and local school 
districts. Then Congress manipu- 
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lated this issue as a means of block- 
ing a pitiful little appropriation for 
school-building construction which 
it had under consideration. 

The standard bugaboo which is 
conjured up to block federal sup- 
port for education is that such sup- 
port will result in federal control of 
education. This argument runs 
something as follows. That it is a 
truism of life that he who pays the 
piper calls the tune; that the finan- 
cial mechanism is a handy one with 
which to exercise control; and. that 
Congress or bureaucrats in Wash- 
ington would use it for that. 

At first glance these arguments 
appear valid. They are given cre- 
dence by those who accept slogans 
based neither on experience nor 
fact. Experience of more than a 
century reveals, however, that fed- 
eral control of education need not 
follow federal aid. Our present 
school systems were founded with 
the help of federal support which 
came from the early land grants. 
Funds from this source still aid in 
their support. The federal aid did 
not destroy local initiative, nor has 
it resulted in federal control. 

Again, President Lincoln signed 
a bill in 1862 which established 
colleges of agricultural and mechan- 
ical arts in all the states and pro- 
vided for their partial support. Later 
federal legislation and financial 
support established agricultural ex- 
periment stations in all states, and 
still later, programs of extension 
education. 

For nearly a century federal aid 
has provided partial support of 
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these colleges and educational pro- 
grams—and without federal control. 
Some 50 million is appropriated 
annually. Just when does the in- 
evitability of control following on 
aid begin to operate? Just why 
would Congress, which after all is 
answerable to the American people, 
desire to reverse a policy—state and 
local control of education—which 
is so firmly established in the pub- 
lic mind? 


WHO’S TO BLAME 


It would be interesting to attempt 
to assess blame for the tragic lack 
of statesmanship which has charac- 
terized federal relations to educa- 
tion for a generation. Suffice it to 
say that neither political party has 
done more than temporize in this 
regard. For 20 years the Democratic 
party had the opportunity, but fail- 
ed to act. The one exception was 
the highly successful GI Education 
Bill. This, however, was more a 
veterans’ relief measure than an 
educational act. Its operation and 
outcome, however, offer highly sig- 
nificant guides for future educa- 
tional policy. Recently the Republi- 
cans have had their chance. Their 
failure thus far has also been dis- 
mal. 

Eventually the American people 
will rise to repudiate those who 
put vested interests above the 
schooling of children. They will 
not long accept with complacency 
the probability that at present rates 
of growth the U.S.S.R. will shortly 
outstrip us in the field of educa- 
tion. e 

















Watch Out for Those “Splinters” 





Neo-Conservatives Are on the March with 
“Sound Education” as a Battle Cry 


RoBERT A. SKAIFE 
In The Nation’s Schools 


an F you are president of a local 
teachers association or if you hold a 
top administrative position in your 
community, watch out for citizens 
groups using the words “‘basic edu- 
cation” in their titles. 

There is nothing wrong per se 
with the expression “basic educa- 
tion.” In a few places, however, 
politically-minded individuals with 
school board aspirations or with 
unsubstantiated grievances have set 
up what they call “committees for 
basic education.” 

In one community with a reputa- 
tion for good schools (why do such 
movements begin in good school 
systems?) a splinter group from a 
P.T.A. charged that standards had 
been lowered, the curriculum was 
“watered down,” and too much 
time was spent on “‘frills.’”” As was 
to be expected this group did not 
meet with the board despite an in- 
vitation to do so. 

This was only part of the picture, 
however. Knowing that a school 
election was coming up, the “basic 
education” group made a pitch for 
the support of the local teachers as- 
sociation by accusing the school ad- 
ministration of failing to pay teach- 
ers adequately and of failing to 
provide for democratic participation 
by teachers in shaping policies. 

Whether the last two charges 
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were valid, teachers associations 
should recognize that such tactics 
are comparable to those used by the 
trainer who throws food to an ani- 
mal in order to divert its attention 
while he lures it into a cage. No 
matter how great the need for bet- 
ter salaries and improved working 
conditions, it does not pay profes- 
sional dividends for a teachers or- 
ganization to align itself with 
groups that do not demonstrate 
their good faith in the schools. 

This kind of story is not unusual. 
The files of NEA’s Defense Com- 
mission contain many similar ac- 
counts of splinter citizens groups. 
There is a neo-conservation move- 
ment in education afoot, and as it 
has developed it has become in- 
creasingly difficult to appraise the 
activities of all newly organized 
citizens groups. 

Ever since the close of World 
War II the public schools of this 
country have been severely criti- 
cized. Allegations made have in- 
cluded such charges as failing to 
teach the fundamentals, upholding 
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Dewey's progressivism, advocating 
socialism, defending Communists, 
ignoring moral and spiritual values, 
and fostering anti-intellectualism. 
The incidents, the attack pattern 
that followed, and the emergence of 
individuals who have “deplored” 
the school situation, are well known 
to many educators. These events and 
the persons connected with them 
are part of the development of the 
present movement and lead to an 
understanding of how it works. 

The founding group of the re- 
cently organized Council for Basic 
Education includes a number of the 
people whose names are familiar 
through their activity in criticism 
of the schools. When this group 
was formed, Arthur E. Bestor, Jr., 
professor at the University of Illi- 
nois, was made its president. In one 
of its first bulletins the Council for 
Basic Education presents a ‘‘state- 
ment of purpose.’ After indicating 
its belief in universal education and 
a tax-supported public-school sys- 
tem, high academic standards, and 
sound education, it “proposes to 
initiate and support measures to en- 
sure’’ certain practices. 

The first of these is ‘That all 
students without exception receive 
adequate instruction in the basic 
intellectual disciplines, especially 
English, mathematics, science, his- 
tory and foreign languages.” An- 
other is: “That school administra- 
tors are encouraged and supported 
in resisting pressures to divert 
school time to activities of minor 
educational significance, to curricu- 
lums overemphasizing social adjust- 
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ment at the expense of intellectual 
discipline, and to programs that call 
on the school to assume responsi- 
bilities properly belonging to the 
home, to religious bodies, and to 
other agencies.” 

The Council has a definite plan 
of action. Under “Activities Plan- 
ned by the Council” this is number 
one: “To disseminate, through a 
news bulletin, (4) proposals for 
strengthening fundamental instruc- 
tion in the schools, (4) speeches 
and statements supporting improved 
standards, (c) information about 
schools with exceptionally strong 
programs, and (d) information 
about programs that threaten to im- 
pair standards.” Throughout the 
other listed activities recur the words 
and phrases, “to arrange,’” “to co- 
ordinate,” “to sponsor,” “to coop- 
erate.”” Number eight is typical: “To 
cooperate with educational agencies 
in devising and recommending im- 
proved instructional programs, and 
to use the good offices of the Coun- 
cil to bring about cooperation be- 
tween school authorities and learned 
societies in the various fieids.” 

Subscribers to the C. B. E. receive 
the monthly CBE Bulletin, which 
up to the present time has concen- 
trated on reviews of books and ar- 
ticles. There is, of course, a good 
deal of editorializing, the emphasis 
being placed on ‘‘sound learning.” 
Although the editor has stressed in 
the Bulletin that C. B. E. hopes to 
keep its emphasis “‘positive” rather 
than “negative,” the organization 
will not be able to escape criticisms 
directed at individuals associated 
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with it. On November 30, 1956, 
the U.S. News and World Report 
carried an interview with Professor 
Bestor entitled ““We Are Less Edu- 
cated Than Fifty Years Ago.” 

For a man who stresses the im- 
portance of scholarship, it seems 
almost incredible that Professor 
Bestor would dare assume an om- 
niscient attitude with respect to the 
quality of education in various sec- 
tions of the country. Protected by 
the word “impressions,” he stated 
that the Atlantic Seaboard has the 
best schools, that the Middle West 
has been experiencing a “‘watering- 
down process,”” and that the Pacific- 
Coast schools are guilty of “irre- 
sponsible tampering with the cur- 
riculum.” Obviously, many casual 
readers, noting Bestor’s title, re- 
gard such unprovable statements as 
expert testimony. Phi Delta Kappan 
in its issue of January, 1957, re- 
ferred to the interview as “vicious” 
and “destructive.” The editorial 
pointed out that “Dr. Bestor is 
guilty both of drawing damaging 
conclusions unwarranted by the 
facts and of presenting facts in a 
misleading manner—and he knows 
it.” It then went into an analysis of 
Bestor’s misleading figures. 

Another article which received 
far less attention than the interview 
in the U.S. News and World Report 
was one that appeared in USA for 
January 18, 1957. Entitled “The 
Council for Basic Education,” the 
article stated, “. . . a group of lead- 
ing scholars and educators have 
{sic} at last organized a sound and 
sincere opposition to the entrenched 


educationist bureaucracy sponsor- 
ing progressive education.” The 
writer leaves no doubt that, in 
using the expression “entrenched 
educationist bureaucracy sponsoring 
progressive education,” he is re- 
ferring to the National Education 
Association. 

He winds up his diatribe against 
progressive education with this: 
“The Council has taken dead aim at 
the pettifogging progressives and 
they can only flee or fall under the 
attack from their mental and pro- 
fessional superiors. Whether Rich- 
ard Whalen, Queens College stu- 
dent who wrote the article, speaks 
with or without the approval of the 
Council, C. B. E. will be equated 
with his views. 

If C. B. E. is going to use a 
“positive’’ approach, it will have to 
do a great deal of ‘leg work’ to 
keep from aligning itself with local 
dissident groups whose motives may 
be suspect. It has indicated as one 
of its planned activities: ‘To ar- 
range, on request of school boards, 
and other responsible groups, for 
school surveys to be made by prop- 
erly qualified specialists in the vari- 
ous subjects of instruction.” If it 
undertakes to investigate local com- 
plaints and attempts to use its sub- 
ject-matter experts, presumably lib- 
eral-arts specialists, to evaluate a 
school system, the educational fur is 
going to fly. 

It may be too early to pass judg- 
ment on the actions of the Council 
for Basic Education. But, count on 
it, professional educators will be 
watching the Council closely. e 
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W hat Is the Greatest Need? 


Not Merit Rating, But ‘eres 
Personnel Policies 


MARGARET STEVENSON 
In NEA Journal 


CLAssRooM teachers have re- 
jected merit rating as a basis for 
salary scheduling. In its place they 
propose a positive and open-mind- 
ed approach to the problem of the 
teacher shortage. 

They feel that the nation’s 
schools will not have an adequate 
supply of competent personnel until 
teachers can enjoy a sound basic 
salary schedule, and the profession 
can be assured of the careful screen- 
ing of prospective teachers, together 
with prudent selection of new teach- 
ers, guidance during the probation- 
ary period, constant evaluation of 
teaching methods, and continuous 
inservice education. 

Without up-to-date employment 
practices and sound personnel poli- 
cies, the profession will not be able 
to compete with business and in- 
dustry and will fail to attract and 
retain qualified people. The same 
thing must be said about teachers’ 
salaries. It is widely recognized that, 
even in parts of the country which 
boast of high salary schedules, 
teachers’ salaries have not yet reach- 
ed a truly professional level. 

The greatest need, then, is to 
put all teachers’ salaries into a pro- 
fessional bracket, rather than to 
concentrate on an elaborate plan 
which considers a few and over- 
looks the many. To this end then— 
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the adjustment of all teachers’ sal- 
aries—the profession must work. 

What constitutes a truly profes- 
sional salary for teachers? Many 
factors go into its make-up. 

A professional schedule should 
include a starting salary adequate to 
attract capable people and incre- 
ments sufficiently large so that a 
teacher can double his beginning 
pay within 10 to 12 years. It 
should be based on preparation, 
teaching experience, and _profes- 
sional growth, as evidenced by ob- 
jective means, such as college 
courses, travel, participation in pro- 
fessional organizations, workshops, 
and other allied activities. 

It should include extended-serv- 
ice maximums for teachers who 
continue to grow professionally 
after they have attained the basic 
maximum by annual increments. 
Here, especially, much experimenta- 
tion and research are necessary. 

Such a salary schedule should be 
based on the cooperative discus- 
sions and decisions of the local 
teachers association, the administra- 
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tion, and the school board. There 
should be a single schedule for all 
teachers, regardless of sex or num- 
ber of dependents, and the ad- 
ministration of a salary schedule 
should be based on complete im- 
partiality in hiring and promoting 
teachers and placing them on ten- 
ure. 


BETTER PAY 


To install a satisfactory salary 
schedule in every American com- 
munity is the task which lies ahead. 
To accomplish this, four measures 
need to be taken by the profession: 
(1) obtaining maximum effective- 
ness of the individual teacher 
through the practice of proper 
teacher screening, preparation, se- 
lection and placement and good 
personnel policies; (2) evaluating 
teaching for the improvement of in- 
struction; (3) carrying on a na- 
tionwide public-relations program 
to bring an understanding of the 
problems of teachers’ salaries to the 
lay public; (4) continuing research 
to arrive at objective criteria for de- 
termining sound and effective salary 
schedules. 

The first measure deals with the 
improvement of the product. It 
starts with the people who choose 
teaching as a career. Established 
members of the profession must en- 
courage young people of high qual- 
ity who have a desire to become 
teachers. Another. practice which 
helps to ensure the entrance of 
qualified and acceptable people into 
the profession is selective screening 
at the college level. A sound and 





continually improved program of 
teacher education is necessary as. is 
careful selection and thoughtful 
placement in the classroom. 

The new teacher needs guidance 
during the all-important probation- 
ary period. He needs security to 
become an integral part of the fac- 
ulty, the school system, and the 
community. And adequate sick 
leave, retirement, and tenure poli- 
cies are all essential if the teacher 
is to realize the maximum in teach- 
ing effectiveness. 

Our next measure deals with 
evaluating as a means of improving 
the teaching process. Teachers will 
do a better job if they work indi- 
vidually, with their associates, and 
in cooperation with supervisors, to- 
ward improving weaknesses, and 
utilizing capabilities to the fullest. 

In November last year the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers 
sponsored a Study Conference on 
Merit Rating in Washington, D.C. 
While the participants of the con- 
ference opposed merit rating as the 
basis for scheduling salaries, they 
unanimously endorsed evaluation as 
a technique by means of which in- 
dividuals and groups can bring 
about improvement of instruction. 

This process of evaluation is ad- 
justable to varying situations. Its 
constructive influence improves 
teacher morale, since it gives the 
teacher a feeling that he knows 
what he is doing and where he is 
going. Evaluation increases the ef- 
fectiveness of teaching since it aims 
at identifying the teacher's strengths 
and his weaknesses and at determin- 
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ing ways to fortify the former and 
remedy the latter. Its selfexamining 
character heightens the prestige of 
the profession and thereby encour- 
ages qualified people to become 
teachers. 

As the third approach toward es- 
tablishing adequate salary schedules 
throughout the United States, the 
profession must intensify its efforts 
to bring a better understanding of 
the problem of teachers’ salaries to 
the attention of the public. There 
are many things that the individual 
can do. He can support good salary 
schedules. He can encourage the 
establishment of policies which en- 
sure the employment of none but 
professionally prepared teachers. He 
can strive for constant selfexamina- 
tion and group evaluation. He can 
advocate increases in staff and im- 
provement of techniques of super- 
vision. He can promote the use of 
improved techniques among his fel- 
low staff members, particularly 
those who are in the probationary 
period. And finally, he can be ever 
on the alert for new means of pro- 
fessional growth. 


GAIN SUPPORT 


If teachers in general do these 
things, an atmosphere of coopera- 
tion and trust will permeate the en- 
tire profession. Such actions will 
center education on the child, rather 
than on the teacher, and will stress 
the worth of the whole school sys- 
tem, rather than of the individual 
teacher. They will gain public sup- 
port for professional salaries for 
all teachers. They will aid in recruit- 
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ing desirable people to be teachers. 
As a final step to bring teachers’ 
salaries up to a professional level, 
educators must work toward the 
establishment of objective criterions 
for the determination of teachers’ 
salaries. Before we can move for- 
ward on this front, however, every 
school system must have a sound 
basic salary schedule and just, fair- 
ly administered personnel practices. 
Although researchers have tried 
to establish objective criterions for 
salary scheduling for more than half 
a century, it is generally conceded 
that these standards have not yet 
been determined. The size of our 
country and the variety of social 
and cultural backgrounds represent- 
ed make identification of these 
criterions a complex task. . 
Classroom teachers are oppos- 
ing merit rating as a basis for de- 
termining salary. Instead, they ad- 
vocate measures which they are con- 
vinced are of far more value to the 
country and to te profession: 
sound basic salary schedules, demo- 
cratically developed and justly ad- 
ministered at the local level; and 
written personnel policies which 
underscore the benefits derived from 
screening and professional prepara- 
tion of prospective teachers; pru- 
dent selection, careful supervision, 
and inservice education of staff; and 
thoughtful evaluation of teaching. 
With these prerequisites firmly es- 
tablished, teachers will continue re- 
search in all areas of personnel 
practices and salary scheduling so 
that all schools in America will be 
adequately and effectively staffed. @ 




















They Want, but Know Not What 
Education Is Controversial, Too 


LAWRENCE E. METCALF 


In Educational Leadership 


UBLIC schools are criticized for 
doing what everyone wants them to 
do. Or, more accurately, they are 
criticized for not doing what large 
segments of the public oppose their 
doing. 

The alleged failure to foster in- 
tellectual development is a case in 
point. According to the indictment, 
our schools are glorified night clubs 
with watered down course offerings. 
Students are not challenged to 
think, and most of the curriculum 
is more interesting than intellectual- 
ly challenging. This indictment is 
made by groups ranging from the 
most conservative to the most lib- 
eral. Practically everyone, regardless 
of his political coloration, seems 
to believe that public education is 
no longer devoted to a cultivation 
of such intellectual virtues as logi- 
cal thinking, grounded conclusions, 
sound judgments, and artistic feel- 
ings. 

If one talks to teachers about this 
indictment, he learns they do not 
feel free to teach intellectually chal- 
lenging content. Their lack of free- 
dom is rooted in a fear of public 
criticism. Let us take the study of 
controversial issues as our example. 
Every well-trained teacher knows 
that such study is essential to any 
program of intellectual develop- 
ment. Yet teachers who engage their 
students in this kind of intellectual 
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challenge are fearful of public reac- 
tion. Our teachers are now saying 
that it is no longer possible to teach 
an understanding of American in- 
stitutions because a substantial pro- 
portion of the public opposes any 
criticisms of our institutions. 

A defensible theory of education 
holds that understanding is a prod- 
uct of criticism, and without criti- 
cism the product is never produced. 
If teachers and other citizens shared 
this defensible theory of education, 
our schools could be as intellectual- 
ly challenging as everyone wants 
them to be. If schools are less chal- 
lenging and demanding than we 
want them to be, it is because we 
don’t really know what we want. 
The most awesome aspect of this 
problem is that teachers can be as 
confused as their lay critics in this 
respect. 

The nature of our confusion is in 
part reflected in the terms we use. 
“Critical thinking’ implies that 
some thinking is not c.itical, and 
in an age of moderation “uncritical 
thinking” is likely to be everyone's 
preference. “Controversial issues” 
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implies that some issues are not 
controversial and again an age of 
moderation is likely to regard con- 
troversy as vulgar. I like Robert 
Hutchins’ view that all thinking is 
critical, and that a successful at- 
tempt to exclude controversial is- 
sues from the curriculum would 
mean that all issues would be 
omitted. If anyone can send me a 
list of moncontroversial issues, I 
would like to see it. 


A POSITION NEEDED 


An individyal teacher can resolve 


this matter for himself only by 
thinking himself through to a po- 
sition that he can call his own. 
Without a position, he cannot teach, 
and as soon as he achieves a posi- 
tion he ceases to be neutral on this 
particular issue. A public group 
which insists on objectivity in our 
teachers, and then proceeds to de- 
fine objectivity as a synonym for 
neutrality, is insisting that teachers 
have no educational theory at all. 

A prizing of objectivity implies a 
total theory of education based on 
scientific data and a valuing of de- 
mocracy. The only teachers who can 
take an objective approach to learn- 
ing are those who are rational in 
their conclusions about the nature 
of learning, and who are democratic 
in their value preferences. It may 
be true that students cannot learn 
democracy except as they practice 


some, but without an objective 


study of what democracy means 
they can hardly know what it is that 
they should practice. And teachers 
cannot develop this understanding 
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of democracy by neglecting to 
nourish in their students an objec- 
tive study of democracy. 

Let us suppose that students in a 
science class are learning the data 
on which scientists base their ac- 
ceptance of a theory of evolution. 
If a student insists that there is a 
“higher” truth above and beyond 
the experimental truth of science, 
and if other students disagree with 
him, the objective teacher ceases to 
be neutral if he suggests an objec- 
tive study of this difference in point 
of view. His espousal of an objec- 
tive approach would be regarded by 
many religious leaders as anything 
but a neutral stand. Likewise, if 
he takes the position that there is a 
truth we cannot ascertain with hu- 
man intelligence, some social scien- 
tists will feel he has departed from 
neutrality. 

Some science teachers would re- 
solve this difference by pointing out 
that we have at least two views of 
the universe and its truth, explore 
the origin of each, and compare 
the achievements of science with 
those of religion. Again, this reso- 
lution may be objective but far from 
neutral. Perhaps the best insight 
that we can offer such a teacher is 
that social neutrality is usually 
more social than neutral, and that 
democratic societies provide the 
greatest freedom to explore beliefs 
objectively. 

Every teacher has a definition of 
truth implicit in his teaching. With- 
out a definition he cannot teach. 
Many teachers no doubt have con- 
fused and conflicting definitions, 
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and a certain ambivalence, if not 
sheer opportunism, may appear in 
their teaching. It may be the con- 
fused, or ambivalent, or opportun- 
istic teacher that some persons have 
in mind when they advocate neutral 
teaching. The only alternative to 
“neutral” and confused teaching is 
that which emphasizes objective 
study of ideas, and it is a part of 
every teacher's job to render explicit 
the definition of trath implied by 
such study. Unless he does this, his 
students are not likely to sense, ex- 
cept in the dimmest sort of way, 
the values and purposes to ‘be 
achieved from a study of problems, 
issues, or ideas. 

We dare not forget that among 
those critics who want thinking in 
the schools without having think- 
ing in the schools are thousands of 
high-school graduates, every one of 
whom spent 12 or more years in a 
public school. Evidently, one can go 
to school for years and years with- 
out learning what schooling is. 

I do not wish to suggest that 
high-school students should be re- 
quired to take “education courses.” 
I can think of no greater waste of 
time for either teachers or high- 
school students. But surely an 
understanding of public education, 


learning, and thinking are among 
the concepts to be taught in any 
program of general education a 
high school might conceive. And 
adolescents being what they are, the 
high school which teaches that 
learning to think takes place when 
problems are faced and resolved 
reflectively, had better have some 
problem-solving in its curriculum. 
The more controversial the problem 
the more challenging to intellect it 
will be. 

To some extent this clarification 
of what education is and how in- 
tellects develop can be a byproduct 
of all good teaching. Students who 
think about community controversy 
are likely to acquire by osmosis some 
understanding of how human be- 
ings learn. But very probably the 
general education program in high 
schools of the future will have to 
include a systematic study of public 
education, and this study would be 
largely cultural and psychological in 
its subject-matter content. Until 
this occurs on a systematic basis, I 
believe we can continue to expect 
to encounter adult citizens who, be- 
cause of their “education,” oppose 
in our public schools the kind of 
education they don’t know that they 
want. e 


But Would It Settle Anything in Education? 


H. L. MENCKEN invented a happy formula for answering 
controversial letters. It is final, courteous, and can be em- 
ployed without reading the letter to which it replies. It 
was simply: “Dear Sir: You may be right.”—Alexander 


Woolcott in Letters. 
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Millions Are Involved 


Trends in School District Reorganization 


CHARLES O. FITZWATER 


In School Life 


SINCE 1945 the number of 
local school districts in the United 
States has been cut almost in half. 
Almost three-fourths of the states 
have made reductions. In some, 
both the number and the percentage 
of districts eliminated have been 
small, but in others the change has 
been little short of phenomenal. 

But despite all that has been ac- 
complished, much remains to be 
done. Even some of the states that 
have eliminated the most districts 
still have many that are small and 
inadequate. And numbers do not 
reveal the true picture. The funda- 
mental question is the ability of dis- 
tricts to provide modern educational 
programs. Most today are too small 
to do so. 

Public education being a state 
rather than a local function, school 
district reorganization is a state re- 
sponsibility. In this, state legisla- 
tures have complete power except 
for whatever constitutional restric- 
tions have been placed on them. Re- 
districting laws vary greatly both in 
approach and in effectiveness in 
bringing about better districts. Some 
states have enacted laws which di- 
rectly reorganize all the districts 
within the state or all those below a 
specified size. Some states have sev- 
eral redistricting laws, in some 
cases none of them effective. Other 
states have completely reorganized 
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or very largely so by means of a 
single statute. 

One method, through laws that 
initiate programs providing for 
statewide planning with local adop- 
tion for redistricting proposals, was 
used by the state of Washington in 
1941. It was so successful that by 
1945 over 90 percent of its pupils 
were either in reorganized districts 
or in districts already adequate in 
size. 

Since 1945 nearly one-third of 
the states have enacted legislation 
for programs more or less similar 
to Washington’s. Some of these 
programs have been outstandingly 
successful—particularly in Idaho, 
Illinois, and New York—and sev- 
eral others have made notable prog- 
ress. Not all, however, have 
achieved their goals; and some can 
show only meager results. 

Although varying markedly in a 
number of respects, the type of leg- 
islation referred to above has cer- 
tain common features, including: 
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Its approach is statewide wher- 
ever reorganization is needed. 

It emphasizes systematic planning 
based on local conditions and needs. 

It provides for county or other lo- 
cal committees to make studies of 
redistricting needs and to develop 
proposals for new districts, which 
are submitted to the voters for rati- 
fication. 

It provides for a state administra- 
tive agency (the state department of 
education or a, special commission 
created by the legislature), which 
is empowered to develop policies 
and procedures for conducting the 
program and to provide profes- 
sional assistance in conducting it. 

Space here does not permit dis- 
cussion of various factors, most of 
them highly complex, facilitating or 
hindering the successful operation 
of these programs. That has been 
done in an Office of Education bul- 
letin soon to be published. 

One factor dealt with also in the 
forthcoming bulletin merits empha- 
sis at this point: the relationship 
that exists between methods of fi- 
nancing the schools and improving 
district organization. The experi- 
ence of many states amply demon- 
strates that a sound and equitable 
system of school finance requires a 
district structure capable of using 
funds effectively—capable, that is, 
of providing good educational pro- 
grams at as reasonable per-pupil 
cost as possible. 

On the other hand, there has 
been abundant evidence that the es- 
tablishment of such districts can be 
either facilitated or hindered by the 


school finance system. It is equally 
apparent, moreover, that this inter- 
relatedness has been recognized 
more clearly and emphasized more 
strongly in the school-finance and 
district-reorganization laws of some 
states than in those of others. 

Thus, some states have enacted 
laws for redistricting programs but 
have done little or nothing to create 
a favorable financial climate for re- 
organization. In fact, in some states 
the finance system has favored re- 
tention of the status quo rather than 
encourage desirable changes. Other 
states have provided limited finan- 
cial incentives of one kind or an- 
other. Still others have provided 
incentives that have strongly en- 
couraged reorganization. 

South Carolina is a striking ex- 
ample of the last group of states. 
In 1951 it provided a program of 
state aid for school buildings, ad- 
ministered by a special commission 
with authority to set up criterions 
for districts qualifying for grants. 
Patently, the commission has fully 
accepted its responsibility for im- 
proving district organization. Prob- 
ably no other state has accomplish- 
ed so much in so short a time, ex- 
cept by enacting legislation that re- 
organized the districts directly. State 
aid for school buildings has served 
as a strong reorganization incentive 
in other instances, too, notably in 
New York and Pennsylvania. 

Redistricting covers a variety of 
activities and situations, and the end 
results are by no means uniform. 

A few observations may be use- 
ful. In states with the most out- 
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standing accomplishments, typical 
reorganization has involved a siz- 
able number of districts. Enrol- 
ments in reorganized districts have 
varied greatly, with a marked trend 
in many states toward relatively 
small units. Clearly many new dis- 
tricts fall far below the standards of 
size advocated by many authorities 
as the minimum for providing good 
programs at reasonable per-pupil 
cost. 

Practice has varied greatly in 
determining the area to be included 
in reorganized units. All of Ne- 
vada’s new districts are coterminous 
with counties. Idaho and Texas have 
reorganized districts of the county- 
unit type. But in most states where 
reorganization has taken place since 
1945, county boundaries have gen- 
erally been disregarded in forming 
new districts. 

Instead of county lines, patterns 
of association of the people in a 
given locality have been used—com- 
munity-type districts. This practice 
typically results in a district consist- 
ing of a village, town, or city with 
its tributary trade and service area; 
and in rural areas, where many com- 
munities are small, it often results 
in small units. 


PROBLEMS OF MERGERS 


More and more, however, reor- 
ganization leaders are recognizing 
that often the districts in two or 
more communities must be merged 
to create districts of adequate size. 
Significantly, the number of mer- 
gers of two or more districts oper- 
ating small high schools, along with 
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outlying elementary units, has been 
increasing in recent years. However, 
the problem of reorganizing dis- 
tricts operating small high schools 
that are unnecessary still looms 
large in a number of states. 

There has been a growing recog- 
nition that district reorganization is 
not exclusively a rural problem. 
Many reorganizations have involved 
cities, some of considerable size. In 
such cases the city district is com- 
monly merged with the outlying dis- 
tricts in its trade and service area. 


NEW PROBLEMS 


Some of the most significant re- 
organizations in recent years have 
been in suburban communities. Mi- 
gration to the suburbs, with large 
communities springing up rapidly, 
has created severe redistricting 
problems around most cities. Prog- 
ress has been made in dealing with 
these problems, but they have not 
all been solved. Moreover, as the 
population spreads farther from the 
city, new problems arise. 

Emphasis in most states has been 
on the establishment of 12-grade, 
or unified, districts. This has been 
the goal of nearly all of the newer 
type reorganization programs. Nev- 
ertheless, numerous mergers of small 
districts have been for elementary- 
school purposes only. Some new 
elementary districts have received 
state approval if it appeared that 
local people would not accept any- 
thing more and when it appeared 
that the proposed new unit might 
logically become part of a 12-grade 
district at some later time. ° 








The Choice Is Everyone's 


Decency or Delinquency? 


DoNALD I. Woop 


In The Clearing House 


yA 

(VERY day there are young 
people doing things of which no 
one can be proud. It cannot be de- 
nied that some of our youth become 
involved in almost every kind of 
bizarre misbehavior. Yet it is re- 
grettable that—partly through ex- 
ploitation—"‘teen-age’”” has become 
a ‘‘dirty” term to an unusually large 
segment of the general public. It is 
unfortunate that the entire group is 
branded with moral laxity, un- 
scrupulous behavior, and degen- 
eracy because of the actions of a 
few. 


PROOF SCARCE 


What proof is there that Ameri- 
can youth of today are any worse 
than those of 50 years ago? Sta- 
tistics in this field are not complete 
nor are they entirely reliable. It may 
be that because of the expanded 
means of mass information and the 
emphasis on this particular aspect 
of American life we are made more 
aware of what is taking place. Cer- 
tainly only a few decades ago there 
was a greater tendency to shield 
young people and their wrongdo- 
ings than at present. Only rather 
recently have juvenile cases become 
a permanent part of court records. 

Also, one must take into account 
the rapidly increasing population 
growth of the country. Obviously, 
the number of youthful offenses 
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will increase in some proportionate 
amount. Increased efficiency of our 
law-enforcement agencies also ac- 
counts for the apparent rise of juve- 
nile offenses. This simply indicates, 
however, that more young people 
are being caught, not that there are 
more offenses than before. One 
must also consider the fact that our 
laws have changed. Laws of today 
and 50 years ago are not compar- 
able. Many of today’s violations in- 
volve theft of an automobile, which 
was virtually unheard of 50 years 
ago. 
Taking these things into account, 
it seems somewhat doubtful whether 
we really know how much the crime 
rate among juveniles has increased. 
It would certainly seem wise to use 
current statistics with considerable 
caution. 

Suppose we are skeptical of the 
idea that children are getting worse. 
What is a more reasonable concept? 
In the confusion of accusations and 
diatribes against youth, many of 
their fine and worthwhile accom- 
plishments have been ignored or 
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DECENCY 


overlooked. Singly and in groups 
the vast majority of America’s boys 
and girls are doing much that is 
good and beneficial to society in 
general. One needs only the oppor- 
tunity and privilege of working 
with our young people, of observing 
their activities, of sharing their 
thoughts, and of hearing their am- 
bitions to know that they are most 
things their critics say they are not. 
It is not exaggeration to say that 
the current generation is intelligent, 
scrupulous, serious, dependable, and 
true. They are possessed with an 
extraordinarily high sense of moral 
values. They are reverent and dis- 
cerning in spiritual matters. Even 
though immature, with help and 
guidance their judgment is usually 
balanced and well developed. 


LIKE TO PLAN 


As with older persons, they gen- 
erally react unfavorably to prohibi- 
tions or regulations for which they 
are unable to see reason or which 
they do not understand. They are 
slow to give approval and support 
to activities which have been adult 
planned and are adult dominated. 
It is astonishing to note how many 
well-meaning community groups 
will conceive a project or an ac- 
tivity and put it into operation 
without a single boy or girl con- 
tributing to the planning. When 
youthful approval is withheld, the 
committee sees this rebuff as ad- 
ditional evidence of the undepend- 
able nature of today’s youth. Ac- 
tually, prepackaged programs have 
little or no appeal to any age group, 
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much less to, high-school boys and 
girls. Their interest and enthusiasm 
seem boundless, however, when 
they are working on activities and 
projects which are centered in their 
basic needs and which they help 
plan. 

It stands to reason that what 
young people do is strongly influ- 
enced by the example of their 
elders. All too often youthful mis- 
behavior is but a reflection of what 
they see an older person do. They 
are perplexed by adult reasoning 
that they should do as adults say, 
not as adults do. 

It is rather hard for a youngster 
to see that it is wrong to gain un- 
paid admission to a movie when 
a respected adult openly boasts of 
misrepresenting his income-tax re- 
turn. It is likewise difficult to see 
why it is all right for a parent to 
evade a parking ticket or exceed 
the speed limit when the boy or 
girl is expected to obey the letter 
of the law. Is it wrong to play 
hooky from school when father and 
mother take unwarranted sick leave 
from their employment to shop or 
go fishing? Is it harmful to lie oc- 
casionally when parents use that 
method to avoid unwanted visitors 
or to escape bill collectors? How 
much can we expect of our young 
people? How much of what they 
are criticized for is different from 
what their adult counterparts are 
guilty of doing? 

The time seems long overdue for 
our adult society to pursue some 
serious thinking about their respon- 
sibility to our younger generation. 
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Obviously, all of us want better 
things for our children than we 
enjoyed. Money, social prestige, and 
educational opportunity will pro- 
vide some of these things, but we 
want more than these things. We 
want our children to be better 
people—honest, dependable, forth- 
right, unswervingly moral, spiritual 
—and to possess all of the other de- 
sirable human qualities. 


CODES CHANGE 


‘The standards of social behavior 
and the ethical codes of 20 years 
ago are obsolete today. Throughout 
the ages there has generally been a 
recognition of the existence of right 
and wrong. This recognition forms 
the bases on which acceptable so- 
cial behavior is built; however, the 
framework is constantly changing 
with the advancement of our so- 
ciety. This is as it should be, but 
adults must, if younger generations 
are to profit, continuously adjust 


to changing times and conditions. 
From adjustment should emerge 
revised standards of behavior on 
which judgment is based and ad- 
vancement assessed. Adult behavior 
must be considerably improved be- 
fore we can expect significant 
change among our youth. 

The great majority of boys and 
girls are not juvenile delinquents, 
but all youngsters need guidance, 
trust, and understanding. The one 
thing they need least is unreasoned 
criticism. Through selfexamination 
and improvement of adult behavior, 
and through guidance to help find 
acceptable purposes and ideals, pat- 
terns of conduct among boys and 
girls can be strengthened and im- 
proved. The potential which youth 
possess for constructive action is 
virtually unexplored. 

It remains for an older genera- 
tion to provide the example and 
suitable standards on which youth 
can pattern their lives. e 


Teen=Agers, Past and Present 


e Denunciation of the young is a necessary part of the 
hygiene of older people and greatly assists in the circulation 
of their blood, says Logan Pearsall Smith.—From Scholastic 
Teacher. 


@ One reason so many children are seen on the streets at 
night is that they're afraid to stay home alone.—From 
The Texas Outlook. 


@ Children haven’t changed much in the last 40 years— 


that’s what worries parents and teachers—From North 
Carolina Education. 


@ Some people think the modern youngster’s prayer seems 
to be: ‘Lead us not into temptation, but tell us where it is 
and we'll find it.”"—From The Boardman. 
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Advocating a Department of Motivation 


The Impact of Automation on Education 
WILLIAM L. MAXWELL 


In Educational Horizons 


HE word “automation” is so 
new that it is not yet in the dic- 
tionary. But the next edition of 
Webster's New International Dic- 
tionary will define it thus: “Auto- 
mation: the act or technique of mak- 
ing a manufacturing process fully 
automatic. By this technique parts 
are moved in and out of machines 
without being handled by human 
operators.” 

In its short life this word has 
been greatly misused, misinter- 
preted, maligned, and praised. 
Writers, editors, and business and 
labor leaders have advanced dif- 
ferent definitions. Here is one that 
has considerable appeal. It was ad- 
vanced at the Electronics and Auto- 
mation Production Conference held 
in San Francisco in August, 1955: 
“Automation is a tool which light- 
ens labor, increases speed of pro- 
duction, and lowers costs toward the 
end that man may have more of this 
world’s goods and a better life.” 

Automation goes one step farther 
than automatic process. It can 
be illustrated by this example. You 
probably have an automatic wash- 
ing machine in your home. You 
put in the clothes and soap, and 
you turn a dial. The automatic ma- 
chine washes the clothes, rinses, 
spins out the excess water, and shuts 
itself off. An automated washing 
machine would do much more than 
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that. You would put your entire 
washing in the hopper at one time 
and just press a button. The auto- 
mated washing machine would sort 
the clothes by material and color. It 
would wash them in separate 
batches, adding just the right 
amount of soap and water of the 
right temperature for the material. 
It would wash each batch until it 
was clean and not a moment longer. 
It would rinse, dry, and sort the 
socks by size and color, and even 
separate the “his” towels from the 
“hers” towels. And, if you had the 
super-deluxe model, it would iron 
the clothes and set them out in neat 
stacks. Of course, this automated 
washing machine might be almost 
as big as your kitchen. But the 
example is not too farfetched, be- 
cause some of the automated fac- 
tories now in operation perform 
processes more complex than these. 

Automation, since it is only 10 
years old, is in its infancy. Let us 
look at some of the things that are 
being done with automation today. 
At the automated Westinghouse fac- 
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tory in Columbus, Ohio, 2600 ma- 
chine tools stretched along 27 miles 
of conveyors produce two refrigera- 
tors per minute—from raw ma- 
terials to the crated product—with- 
out the direct control of human 
hands. In the new, automated 
Raytheon plant, they can produce 
1000 radios a day with only two 
workers. Previously, the same 
amount of production required 200 
workers. At the Corning Glass 
Works in Wellesboro, Pennsylvania, 
90 percent of all electric light bulbs 
used in the United States and 100 
percent of all radio and television 
bulbs (except picture tubes) are 
produced by 14 machines, each with 
one operator. 


SECOND “REVOLUTION” 

The period since the introduc- 
tion of automation is being called 
the second industrial revolution. 
Yet automation is simply another 
development by man in his con- 
stant search for ways and means to 
increase his standard of living. 
Without it, we might still have the 
same standard of living which we 
had in 1940. One curious aspect of 
this age of automation is that, as 
our standard of living is raised, the 
demand for workers increases in 
spite of predictions that a decrease 
would result. 

There seems to be no doubt that 
automation will create a change in 
labor requirements, but that change 
will be toward a greater demand on 
technical training and engineering 
education. The use of automated 
machinery will require a vast up- 


grading of labor. The existing work 
force of electricians, maintenance 
mechanics, machine operators, and 
engineers will require many months 
of schooling before they will be 
able to understand or service these 
new machines. This will place an 
additional load on the adult-educa- 
tion program. 

We have had just a glimpse of 
what automation is doing in manu- 
facturing; now let us see what the 
computers are doing for the busi- 
ness Office. 

In March, 1955, International 
Business Machines unveiled the 
model 702 data-processing machine 
at the Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany’s St. Louis headquarters. One 
man at the console of this giant 
brain, which extends in a 60-foot 
arc in front of him, has at his com- 
mand the computing ability of 
25,000 trained mathematicians. 
Such large computers have received 
much public attention because the 
things they do are spectacular and 
awe-inspiring. But the role of the 
computer in automation may not be 
apparent at first if we think only 
of these giants. The computer used 
in flight control of an airplane may 
be only as big as your fist. 

Whatever their size or special 
adaptation, they have one thing in 
common: Computers are data-proc- 
essing machines. They may, like the 
Whirlwind at MIT, add a column 
of numbers 16 digits wide and as 
high as a 40-story building in one 
second. Or, like the Reservisor for 
American Airlines System at La 
Guardia Field, they may store reser- 
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vation information for 10 days 
ahead on a magnetic memory drum. 
There is the Nimrod, a computer 
built to play the game of nim—a 
sort of ticktacktoe—at the Festival 
of Britain. It played against all 
comers and always won. A Univac, 
built by the Remington Rand Cor- 
poration and now installed at the 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany in Los Angeles, takes care of 
350,000 ordinary life accounts. 


OTHER USES 


Many other uses are certain to be 
found for computers. In addition to 
the present uses of problem-solving 
and control of machine operations, 
computers will undoubtedly be used 
for such purposes as these: (1) 
Library reference work. From its 
magnetic memory, a computer could 
swiftly tabulate or show on a screen 
where the information could be 
found. This would also apply to 
patent searching. (2) Translating. 
The major publications of all coun- 
tries could be quickly translated 
into any other language. Thus, with- 
in days, the technical writings of 
one country would be available in 
any language. (3) Psychological an- 
alysis—aptitudes, intelligence quo- 
tients, and personality testing. The 
subject's unspoken, mental re- 
sponses to pictures on a screen or 
written or verbal questions could be 
analyzed and a written report made 
in a matter of minutes—all done by 
the computer.. (4) Psychological 
training. This might take a little 
longer to develop, but the knowl- 
edge which now enters the brain 
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through the five senses could per- 
haps be fed directly to the brain 
from the computer through the me- 
dium of stimuli generated by the 
computer. 

The few illustrations I have 
given here should be sufficient to 
show that great strides have been 
made in the past 20 years in the 
development of data-processing ma- 
chines and in the application of 
those machines to the control of 
manufacturing processes, to com- 
munications, to the solution of 
mathematical problems, and to 
large-scale accounting. ’ 

The major obstacle confronting 
industry and science at the moment 
is the lack of young blood to carry 
on the present advances and assist 
in future development. We have 
need for 40,000 new engineers each 
year. In 1954, only 22,300 engi- 
neers received their degrees and, in 
1955, only 19,650—an average of 
just one-half of our requirements. 
Leaders in the fields of education 
and business are very much aware of 
the growing deficit in the supply of 
engineers needed for this new world. 

Yet, each year, fewer high-school 
and college students are taking the 
courses which would help fit them 
for jobs in automation. There is 
certainly no lack of intelligence in 
the young people of this country. 
The obvious and easy way out is to 
place the blame on the educators, 
to accuse them of not making al- 
gebra, physics, and chemistry “at- 
tractive’’ enough. 

Now, if the educator is to be held 
responsible for the student's entire 
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choice of subjects and consequently 
his later career, then I submit that 
the role of the educator must be re- 
defined. The scope of the field of 
education must be made sufficiently 
broad to include a department of 
motivation. This department would 
be charged with the psychological 
analysis of each student in high 
school and college. It would take 
the initiative in motivating the stu- 
dent to study for the career for 
which his aptitudes show him to be 
best fitted. Since most people show 
aptitudes in more than one field, it 
would place emphasis on those oc- 
cupations where there is the great- 
est demand. I am referring to a 
much more intense approach to the 
subject than the type of guidance 
carried on in high schools today 
with the limited funds and person- 
nel at their command. The problem 
is very difficult. The program to 
solve the problem would have to be 
very extensive. 

The responsibility for supplying 
the demands of industry and science 
with the necessary number of train- 
ed, graduate students is being 
placed on the shoulders of the edu- 
cators by businessmen and editors. 
With the responsibility must go 
commensurate authority. Whether 
we say that we are to motivate a 
student to study for a particular 
profession or sell him on the idea 
of studying for that profession, or 


to slip him algebra and physics com- 
pulsorily in some sugar-coated form, 
the first problem is one of money 
and trained personnel. 

Educational work is a dedicated 
profession. Educators have never 
shirked their responsibilities. Per- 
haps the businessman who expects 
the schools to supply his demands 
for engineers is shirking his respon- 
sibilities. When we see the day that 
businessmen as a whole provide an 
effective liaison between themselves 
and the schools, not just in Wash- 
ington but in every community, then 
we have begun to approach the so- 
lution to this problem. 

To sum up briefly: The advances 
in automation have brought inter- 
esting, sometimes astonishing, re- 
sults in manufacturing and data- 
processing. While automation is 
helping to increase the standard of 
living, it is creating a greater de- 
mand for manpower—particularly 
engineers. The supply of techni- 
cally-trained college graduates must 
be greatly increased. Training must 
begin at the high-school level but 
the acceptance of such training re- 
quires properly motivated students. 
The motivation and guidance of our 
youth to particular careers is an al- 
most untouched aspect of the field 
of education. The educators can 
meet these increased demands— 
given the necessary funds and train- 
ed personnel. ° 


oft the rate science is advancing, some genius will soon 
invent a sound that will travel faster than planes.—San 


Luis Obispo El Mustang. 








Democritus to Einstein to Modern Reading Methods 


The Power of Philosophy 


Dorotny J. NEwBURY 


In The Elementary School Journal 


& ASIC philosophical differences 
separate what I shall call “the old” 
and “the mew” theories of reading 
instruction. The theory underlying 
the old type was that words are 
made by putting together small 
units, essential particles. The theory 
implied (though the implication 
was so far from the facts of 
the English language that it caused 
its hapless exponents endless em- 
barrassment) that these phonetic 
elements were fixed and unchange- 
able. How, then, was it possible to 
teach phonetic elements as fixed? 


DEMOCRITUS ATOMS 


The answer is a telling instance 
of the power of theory, or, to speak 
more generally and more significant- 
ly, of the power of philosophy. The 
old, phonetic, reading theory took 
its meaning from the general philo- 
sophical world view held by the en- 
lightened 19th century. Words were 
broken into phonetic elements or 
particles just as matter was broken 
into Democritus’ atoms. One had 
to have indestructible and change- 
less particles to begin with, for of 
such was the 19th century science of 
being. Phonetic elements were the 
building blocks of words just as 
Democritus’ atoms were the build- 
ing blocks of the tuniverse. 

The phonics theory, like its 
philosophical counterpart, was use- 
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ful for a time. And, like the me- 
chanical atomism on which it was 
based, its theoretical justification 
went out with the 19th century. A 
new and more useful world view 
developed. 

That which chiefly distinguishes 
the 20th century from the 19th is 
the replacement of the atomistic, 
building-block world view by a 
relativist one. Democritus’ atoms 
turned into the many-particled, 
changing—and, indeed, changeable 
—atoms of modern physics. The es- 
sential difference in this philosophi- 
cal rift, marking off our age from 
the one which preceded it, is sim- 
ple. It is not just that the smallest 
particles of matter are no longer 
thought of as static and indestructi- 
ble; it is that qualities are not 
thought of as accruing intrinsically 
from these tiny parts but from the 
way in which they are related. It is 
not the individual particle itself 
which is determining; it is the rela- 
tionship of the particle to other 
particles which is determining. 

In social theory this means that 
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society is something more than the 
sum total of its parts, depending on 
how those parts are organized. In 
physics, so it is with molecules, with 
atoms, and with the subatomic par- 
ticles. And in philology, so it is 
with the phonetic elements of 
words—Rudolf Flesch and Dorothy 
Thompson to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

The old-time reading slogan, 
“Whenever you see ‘this,’ say ‘that’,” 
long ago gave way to the relativist 
direction, “Find the one that fits.” 
“One” can refer to any of the sev- 
eral sounds expressed by a vowel 
or a consonant symbol, or it can 
refer to any of the several sounds 
expressed by a vowel or a consonant 
symbol, or it can refer to a number 
of other word-attack skills that a 
child is taught to use. The slogan 
itself ‘‘fits’’ obviously into the epi- 
stemological framework of a rela- 
tivist world view—a view domi- 
nant since Einstein’s work in phys- 
ical theory and since Dewey's 
in philosophy. 


MEANINGS VARY 


An important feature of mod- 
ern reading instruction is that it 
teaches flexibility of meaning. From 
his very first picture reading, the 
primary child is taught that there is 
not one, exclusive, fixed meaning 
to be gained from the word, or 
from the sentence, or from the 
page. He learns that there are sev- 
eral meanings. His job is to make 
the best possible interpretation. 

A second feature of modern 
reading instruction is that it teaches 


flexibility of method. The child is 
taught that there is not just one 
way (phonics, supposedly) of at- 
tacking an unknown word. He is 
taught five different types of word- 
attack skills, of which phonics is 
one. He learns to try one, to try an- 
other, and to choose the method 
which works best, or to combine 
several methods. 

These features of modern reading 
instruction—the seeking of meaning 
in relationship, which implies flexi- 
bility of meaning, and the use of 
several or of flexible methods—are 
obvious features of the relativist 
world view. They denote the scien- 
tific method. Epistemologists of 
relativism do, indeed, from study 
of the scientific method, define how 
knowledge is obtained. They call 
their result a “theory of inquiry.” 
Educators define the objectives of 
education from the same source— 
the scientific method. Using a term 
which describes the child behavior 
they wish to effect, they call their 
result “problem-solving” or “criti- 
cal thinking.” 

Thus another feature of modern 
reading instruction which corre- 
sponds to relativist epistemology is 
that it teaches problem-solving or 
critical thinking through the use of 
the scientific method. It is fair to 
say that the modern child’s “at- 
homeness” with flexible meanings 
and his ability to handle various 
word-attack skills mark him as a 
modern, a problem-solving child, 
the child of Einstein rather than 
Aristotle. 

Let us go a little further in con- 
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trasting the old world view with the 
new relativist view as related to 
their counterparts in the old and 
new methods of reading instruction. 
This can be done by comparing the 
“rule” of the old method with the 
“generalization” of modern reading 
instruction. 

Let us consider, for example, the 
teaching of vowel sounds. The 
modern child studies the word as a 
whole, for he knows that the nature 
of the vowel sound depends on its 
relation to other letters in the word, 
just as he knows that the meaning 
of a word depends on its relation to 
other words in a sentence. He 
knows which of several vowel 
sounds is most likely to work when 
a vowel occurs at the end of a sylla- 
ble, not because he has memorized 
tules, but because study of many 
words has made him aware of cer- 
tain generalizations. 


THERE'S A DIFFERENCE 


The old “Whenever you see 
‘this,’ say ‘that’”” approach to read- 
ing was based on rules; the current 
“Find the one that fits” approach 
leads the child to generalizations. 
Because the rule and the generaliza- 
tion are concerned with the same 
material, some of us have failed to 
realize that there is a profound 
philosophical difference between a 
rule and a generalization. 

The generalization is a “‘try-this” 
piece of guidance. It is a guidepost 
that may lead one the right way; if 
it does not, one tries something else, 
some other generalization. Such is 
the technique of problem-solving. 
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It recognizes significance, not with- 
in the separate parts themselves, 
but in the way the parts fit to- 
gether. Its use is the scientific 
method, as profound, as dignified, 
and as scientific at the six-year-old 
as at the 60-year-old level. The child 
who uses this method is a child of 
Einstein. 

Rules lead the mind in a static 
approach to a static reality. They 
encourage in the child the attitude 
of acceptance. Generalizations, on 
the other hand, imply a dynamic 
approach to a changing reality. They 
encourage the attitude of initiative. 

A relativist world view, then, pro- 
duces the modern reading program. 
True, as Dorothy Thompson says, 


‘throughout the ages people have 


taught themselves to read by the 
sounding-out method. And there are 
still in the world peoples with cul- 
tures based on the use of rigid rule: 
“Whenever you see ‘this,’ say ‘that’.”” 
“Take it on authority.” “This is it.” 
Happily we are not among them. 
Such was not the philosophy that 
launched 10,000 ships or built the 
topless towers from New York to 
San Francisco. Such was, and is, 
the philosophy of primitive peoples 
who, even to this day, harvest their 
grain with the bent back and the 
swinging sickle. 

And such is a short comparison 
of divergent philosophies in one of 
their many manifestations: reading 
theory. The theory behind the pres- 
ent fury for phonics has the same 
relevance to a modern reading pro- 
gram as has the alchemist’s work- 
shop to a physics laboratory. © 

















Bowdlerized Shakespeare and Immaculate Milton 


Why Do They “Hate” the Classics? 


Lewis GANNETT 


In Child Study 


alk HATE books.” With this 
statement a Williams College grad- 
uate began a literary autobiography 
which I had asked the students in a 
graduate school of journalism class 
to write. As he remembered it, he 
had enjoyed reading as a child, but 
the home-reading assignments im- 
posed on him in high school had 
soured him on literature for life. 

A few students with whom I 
have dealt in similar situations have 
written evocative pictures of family 
reading aloud at home, of sympa- 
thetic small-town librarians, or of 
inspired high-school instructors who 
aroused ‘the imagination of a whole 
class and set them all to acting 
Shakespeare. But far more declared 
that they hated Shakespeare and all 
other classics in schools. 

These students, I believe, have 
been honest with me, and I sus- 
pect that what they remember of 
their own experiences with books is 
significant. 


AIDED BY COMICS 


Not one admits that his early 
experiences with comics hurt him. 
Several, in fact, reported on the 
usefulness of “Classics Comics.” 
With their aid, they tell me, it is 
possible to pass high-school tests in 
required reading without going 
through the drudgery of reading. A 
few declared that the “Classics 
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Comics” stimulated them to look at 
the originals, and that they had 
been delighted to discover that 
Classics were not always as sappy 
as both their teachers and the 
“Classics Comics”’ had indicated. 
Most of these students remember 
their first children’s books with 
pleasure. Most of them seem to 
have learned to read avidly, espe- 
cially if they had an older brother 
or sister who achieved the magic of 
deciphering print ahead of them. 
But an impressive proportion recall 
that they virtually stopped reading, 
or at least enjoying reading in high 
school, and not all of them have 
even yet recovered from that 
trauma. Most have a vague feeling 
that they have somehow missed out 
on something worthwhile, and hope 
some day to “‘find time to catch up.” 
One of the games I have played 
with these classes is to take a 
census of their reading. They all 
have read something of Heming- 
way, Faulkner, Steinbeck, and Sin- 
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clair Lewis. About half have read a 
bit of Dreiser, Sherwood Anderson, 
and Dos Passos. When I ask how 
many have read any George Eliot, 
every hand in the class goes up. 
How many have ever read a book 
by George Eliot which was not pre- 
scribed for them in school? Hardly 
a hand shows! 

What does it all mean? Casual 
contacts with a limited group of 
more or less picked graduate stu- 
dents in journalism are scant basis 
for generalizations. But they at least 
suggest that there may be serious 
errors in the curriculums of high- 
school courses in English. The stu- 
dents are forced to read, and are 
puzzled and dismayed by, Shakes- 
peare and Milton before they are 
ready for them. (I think the same 
may be true of Moby Dick, which 
has crept into the curriculums since 
my day.) They are still asked to 
read Silas Marner, Ivanhoe, and 
Evangeline and they find them dull 
and pallid fare. Most of them 
emerge from the discipline with 
little gain in knowledge, but an 
impressive distrust of anything call- 
ed a classic, and, all too often, with 
an actual dislike of books—any 
kind of books. 

Explain it as you like—television, 
movies, world wars, atom bombs, 
sunspots, what you will. What I 
have observed has led me to believe 
that these young people are more 
adult than those in my own remote 
prewar generation. And I tend to 
believe that the selected reading 
lists of today—whether selected by 
parents, librarians, teachers or 
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school boards—and even the well- 
intended “Classics Comics” are 
based on an out-of-date picture of 
the childishness of young minds. 
Give these kids stronger fare than 
bowdlerized Shakespeare, immacu- 
late Milton, and womanless Mel- 
ville, and they may respond by 
more, and more eager, reading. 


SHE SURVIVED 


The capacity of the young mind 
to survive and even profit by tough 
experience in and out of books can 
hardly be exaggerated. I am still 
haunted by the remark of an able 
and positive girl barely graduated 
from a New York City college who 
told how her father had tried to 
limit her reading to the Bible, and 
how, still in her teens, she had dis- 
covered and read by herself, and 
had been excited by, Hemingway's 
The Sun Also Rises. It was, she 
said, the greatest experience of her 
life; obviously she felt it had been 
the beginning of a new world for 
her. “I don’t know if I have ever 
felt quite the utter uselessness and 
aimlessness of life,’’ she wrote, 
“than I did then.” 

At first it seemed a frightening 
remark. But as the girl talked on, it 
seemed rather that she had discov- 
ered at 13 what some people dis- 
cover only at 30, and too late. She 
had already recovered from the ex- 
perience. She was triumphantly on 
her way. She had picked the forbid- 
den fruit, read the forbidden books, 
made adolescent discoveries on her 
own, and moved into an adult 
world. So few of us ever do! « 




















“Conferencemanship” Unbound 


How to Make an Impression in a Discussion 
Group without Actually Saying Anything 


KENNETH E. McINTYRE 


In Phi Delta Kappan 


am has been some years since I 
attended my first conference on edu- 
cation, a conference on safety edu- 
cation, about which I knew virtually 
nothing. I was impressed with two 
things at that conference: First, one 
of the main speakers showed up 
with a broken arm; and second, 
several people (including me) 
seemed to be attempting to gain 
recognition in the discussion groups 
without having much of anything 
to contribute. 

Many years and many conferences 
later, I am still fascinated with the 
art of fooling people in discussion 
groups. Now I am making my ex- 
perience available to the profession. 
One or more of the following prac- 
tical hints should get results in al- 
most any discussion concerning edu- 
cation: 

Cite the findings of the Eight- 
Year Study. This is particularly ef- 
fective with education professors, 
who have long since canonized the 
findings of this study. The Eight- 
Year Study is the universal anti- 
dote for all criticisms of modern 
education; hence, it can generally 
be counted on to silence the skeptic 


who starts confusing the issue with 


facts. 

Make a comparison between the 
conditions in education and the 
medical profession. This will open 
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the door for a mention of the Flex- 
ner Report. The chances are that 
nobody in the group has read the 
Flexner Report, which is a distinct 
advantage to the person who brings 
it up because he probably has not 
read it either. The best strategy 
seems to be to mention it and then 
change the subject quickly. 

If you are a professor, you can 
generally gain in stature by point- 
ing out that “there is considerable 
evidence . . .”” This evidence might 
consist of a master’s thesis that a 
student wrote last year (or, indeed, 
one that will be written next year) 
confirming your hunch that a cer- 
tain notion is true. And you can 
refer to questionnaires. Since gen- 
erally these can be depended on to 
produce whatever evidence is de- 
sired, one can usually assume the 
risk of saying that there is evidence 
even if he has to produce it to sat- 
isfy somebody. 

Use the modesty approach. If you 
are alert, you can be the first person 


to say, “I am just a country 
_ pre 
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MAKING AN 


Be sure to blame the parents for 
whatever it is that seems to be 
wrong. Even the parents who are 
present will nod approval when you 
come up with this one, because 
they will understand that you are 
referring to other parents. 

After a question has been flailed 
for awhile, remind the participants 
that they have been missing the 
point by failing to consider the 
problem from the point of view of 
The Child—the raison d’etre of all 
schools. This is sure-fire. Veteran 
discussion group manipulators 
sometimes develop a voice tremor 
when referring to The Child, and 
have been known to break up meet- 
ings in a lacrymose chorus of self- 
incrimination. 

Throw in foreign phrases, such as 
raison d'etre. This impresses people 
and is quite easy to do. One can 
always memorize three or four such 
phrases, and then steer the discus- 
sion so that at least one can be 
casually interjected. French seems to 
work best for this purpose, but do 
not trust the suggestions supplied 
by World War II veterans who 
spent some time in Paris. 

Deplore the over-emphasis on 
. . . « (depending on the biases of 
the group). If those present are 
highly football-minded, then ques- 
tion the emphasis on music. If it is 
a group of college faculty members 
(arts and sciences) hint that things 
are never going to get much better 
until the Educationists’ strangle- 
hold on the schools is released. If 
it is an Educationist meeting, in- 
veigh against the Dead Hand of 
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Tradition (and cite the Eight-Year 
Study). At the climax of your per- 
oration, remove your glasses and 
gesticulate with them. If you do 
not wear glasses, get some—their 
use as a prop can lend an air of 
scholarship roughly equivalent to 
the mention of a foreign phrase. 
Suggest that the people who are 
present are not the ones who should 
be hearing the discussion. This suf- 
fuses with a favorable light those 
who are present; those who are not 
present, who might resent the cas- 
tigation, will never hear about it. 
Your conscience should not bother 
you either, because you will have 
actually said that those who are 
present should not be hearing the 
discussion, which could well be the 
only understatement of the day. 
Now, if you have failed to make 
an impression with methods of the 
type recommended here, you might 
try the silent treatment. A contro- 
versial matter has been mentioned. 


‘You hint darkly that you have in- 


formation which would blow the 
entire issue wide open. Then settle 
back and refuse to say another 
word. But smile a knowing smile 
occasionally when a particularly 
obscure point is made. 

If the group is still unimpressed 
perhaps you should abandon the 
effort to appear impressive in dis- 
cussion groups and write an article 
instead. There is considerable evi- 
dence, the Eight-Year Study and 
elsewhere, to indicate that some 
people are~ different from other 
people, and besides, non omnia 
possumus omnes. . 

















We Go for Sports, But 


Does Sports Equal Fitness? 


MortTIMER H. Morris 


In The New Republic 


Due gifted child who receives 
special attention in the United 
States is the gifted athlete. 

Start them young and keep them 
coming has become a_ national 
fetish. Despite warnings by compe- 
tent medical authorities on the 
psychological and __ physiological 
dangers of high pressure, competi- 
tive athletics at the elementary- 
school age, the trend is toward 
more and more highly organized 
programs in Little League baseball, 
Pop Warner football, Biddy basket- 
ball—and even Iddy Biddy basket- 
ball. The midget fad has even pass- 
ed on to tennis, golf, auto racing, 
boxing, hockey, and ice skating. If 
a child gives indication of physical 
prowess we pamper and spoil him 
until his graduation into profession- 
alism or oblivion. 


PROGRAMS FAIL 


Has this type of sports promo- 
tion resulted in an athletically su- 
perior America? Emphatically not! 
Why do our sports programs fail 
to produce a physically fit America? 
Because by its very nature a highly 
competitive sports program is selec- 
tive in its choice of participants. 
For every boy who makes the team, 
there are 30 or 40 others relegated 
to the spectators’ stand. And as the 
beys grow out of the midget- or 
elementary-grade classification the 
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ratio of spectators becomes higher. 

Consider Croton-on-Hudson, 
New York, where I served as su- 
perintendent of recreation. Because 
of a shortage of gymnasiums, our 
recreation leagues were able to offer 
each boy in the community less than 
an hour a week of basketball. There 
was no high-school intramural pro- 
gram. But at the same time, the 16 
boys selected for the varsity and 
junior-varsity squads spent more 
than 20 hours 1 week on the bas- 
ketball court! Here is the typical 
situation wherein those already 
skilled benefit by 20 times, while 
those of lesser skill are deprived of 
a chance to play. 

Here the obvious answer would 
seem to be more athletic facilities. 
But as Dr. Milton Gabrielsen of 
New York University has pointed 
out, school administrators and 
boards of education, caught in a 
vise between a tax-conscious public 
and the need for additional class- 
rooms, frequently list physical-edu- 
cation facilities as frills, expendable 
in a building program. These plan- 
ners do not dare incur the wrath of 
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the community by eliminating the 
varsity sports program, so that all 
students might enjoy equal use of 
recreational and physical-education 
facilities. 

By no means am I suggesting that 
our schools discard competitive 
athletics. There are many educa- 
tional values in such programs. I 
do, however, urge a more moder- 
ate attitude toward the importance 
of competitive sport. 


TEAMS REGRUITED 


The height of hypocrisy is at the 
collegiate level. Our colleges have 
become sports promoters. Teams are 
recruited for the sole purpose of 
producing victories; the welfare of 
the students is incidental. Any regis- 
tered university student is entitled 
to and should receive an education, 
but this becomes a mon sequitur 
where athletes are concerned. The 
collegiate sports picture is, with a 
few exceptions, an abnegation of 
the purposes and the principles of 
higher education. 

The high-school situation is little 
better. Physical educators are them- 
selves trapped. Most of them were 
better than average athletes who 
went to college for training that 
would prepdre them to coach. Al- 
though it was a part of their re- 
quired curriculum, many of these 
men grasped neither the philosophy 
nor the physiology of play and ex- 
ercise. Their understanding does 
not include a working knowledge 
of human anatomy nor does it in- 
clude a working appreciation of 
correctional procedures where and 
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when remedial attention is de- 
manded. 

These coaches respond to public 
pressure to win by turning their 
physical-education classes in both 
the high and elementary schools 
into training grounds for varsity 
teams, thus increasing the stress on 
those who would play anyhow, 
and limiting the physical program 
to a few sports played by a few. 

Fitness and athletics are a life- 
long concern rather than merely 
something for youth. Is it not, 
therefore, selfevident that schools 
should teach skills and sports that 
have a carry-over value in later life? 
Research by Dr. Jay B. Nash has 
shown that more than 70 percent of 
recreational activities after the age 
of 21 were enjoyably indulged in 
before the age of 12. Adults can 
develop new recreations but the 
overwhelming tendency is to revert 
to familiar activities. Therefore, the 
athlete trained only in football, 
baseball, and basketball is very 
likely to become a spectator before 
he reaches his 30th birthday. 

The fact that 50 percent of the 
men called for preinduction physi- 
cals during the Korean crisis were 
rejected on mental and/or physical 
grounds and the estimate that more 
than 23 million Americans have 
some physical impairment or 
chronic disease, have often been 
cited as evidence of poor national 
fitness.. Actually there is little corre- 
lation between physical defects and 
physical fitness. Mickey Mantle of 
the New York Yankees could 
hardly be called unfit and yet was 
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rejected from military draft. In fact, 
sports injuries were an important 
factor in many military rejections. 

Are we even sure that fitness and 
athletics go hand in hand? Some 
students of the matter do not admit 
such a relationship. From studies 
made over a period of 20 years, Dr. 
Pauline Berry Mack has conclusively 
proved that Americans are overfed 
but seriously undernourished, and 
that physical strength and stamina 
among public-school students can 
be developed through diet alone. 

But certainly it can be said that 
we are not, through our present 
sports programs in schools, properly 
developing physical fitness. 

We would rather not admit it, 
but in fact our schools today are 
substandard in facilities, equipment, 
and leadership. New York City is 


Fitness for All 


not untypical. All gymnastic ap- 
paratus work has been eliminated 
from the physical-education pro- 
gram because of fear of injury to 
students in overloaded and under- 
staffed classes. Many American 
schools have no physical-education 
classes whatsoever, and only a few 
can truthfully boast of a program 
offering each student 60 minutes of 
physical activity each day. 

The answers to the American fit- 
ness problem are available from 
qualified professional leaders in 
physical education, health, and 
recreation. But their knowledge can 
only be put to work with the con- 
currence of the public. And the 
public attitude is not likely to 
change unless educators themselves 
dare to debunk the prevailing 
myths about athletics. e 


@ Physical fitness for effective living does not require the 
same programs as physical fitness for athletic participation 
or for the Armed Services—L. A. Larson in Journal of 
the American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. 


@ Too many people today confine their exercising to jump- 
ing at conclusions, running up bills, stretching the truth, 
and bending over backwards.—Margaret Firth in The 
Boardman. 


@ In a series of studies comparing the muscular fitness of 
American and European children of similar backgrounds, 
American boys and girls failed about 78 percent of the tests 
while the Europeans failed only about 8 percent. Why the 
difference? Our children walk less. They spend much of 
their free time watching TV or movies. European children 
join in recreation that makes far greater use of their 
muscles.—From National Parent-Teacher. 
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Eventually, We All Will—He Hopes 
Who's Looking after Today’s Children? 


Frep M. HECHINGER 


In The National Elementary Principal 


HERE is always a temptation 
to be nostalgic about the virtues of 
past generations—especially our 
own. In retrospect, the youthful ex- 
ploits of 50 years ago may seem like 
hilarious pranks while similar exu- 
berance in the present tense is 
quickly classified as “delinquency.” 
But even if these allowances are 
made one must certainly agree that 
the problems of today are more seri- 
ous than those of the past. 

The reason, almost certainly, is 
not that youth has become so much 
worse. The reason, I believe, is that 
society has changed with unprece- 
dented speed and with so little 
advance warning that we have been 
caught unprepared. Our educational 
and recreational approach to youth 
has not begun to catch up with the 
new age—the age of the automo- 
bile, high standards of living, over- 
employment, installment buying, 
and working mothers, to mention 
just a few ingredients. But today’s 
children—whether we like it or not 
—live in that new age. 

Perhaps the most important fail- 
ure, during this period of violent 
change, has been in the area of re- 
adjusting the relative responsibili- 
ties of the home and the school in 
bringing up children and adoles- 
cents. The failure is so complete 
that whenever a wave of real van- 
dalism and serious delinquency hits 
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a community today, the citizenry 
finds itself at a loss—almost para- 
lyzed—on the line of action to take. 

The only sensible way, it seems 
to me, to reappraise the sharing of 
responsibilities is to take a quick 
look at the background. 

I believe the trouble started, ironi- 
cally, at the very time when the 
education of children began to make 
some impressive strides ahead. The 
principles of child psychology were 
being applied and there came about 
a relaxation in the rigid and in- 
flexible approach to youngsters. The 
idea of “educating the whole child”’ 
was advanced. It was an important 
idea, not at all ridiculous as it is 
often painted today. All it meant 
was that the teacher would have to 
know all about a child—his mind, 
body, background, capabilities, and 
handicaps to do justice to the diff- 
cult process of teaching. 

The mistake that was made, I 
believe, was that the phrase was 
often misunderstood to mean that 
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the new and modern school could 
and should take care of the entire 
education of the child, if possible, 
without any interference on the part 
of the parents. This, of course, is 
not only nonsense; it is dangerous 
nonsense. 

On rare occasions it became al- 
most criminal nonsense when teach- 
ers, mistaking their mandate to 
understand and apply child psychol- 
ogy to the process of learning, set 
themselves up as practicing child 
psychologists or even psychiatrists 
and took their jobs to be clinical as 
well as educational. 


HASTY ACTION 


In all fairness to the schools it 
should be added that the home in 
that period permitted itself to be 
freed of its responsibilities with 
almost indecent haste. If the public 
still subscribed to the theory that 
“the schools belong to the people,” 
what was in fact practiced was ab- 
sentee ownership. Now, at long last, 
we are returning to active and, in 
some places, truly inspiring citizen 
interest and action. But many prob- 
lems remain. 

One of the most important of 
these problems is that of persuad- 
ing the home to take back some of 
its responsibilities and to work in 
close partnership with the school. 
And if the home—whatever its eco- 
nomic status—fails to do its duty 
it is not enough for the school to 
shrug its institutional shoulders and 
say, “We'll just have to take over 
and do the best we can.”’ No, the 
responsibility of the school is to 


use its prestige, its standing in the 
community, and its ability to exert 
social and leadership pressures to 
educate the parents and bring them 
around to the acceptance of their 
rightful share in the bargain. 

In extreme cases, I believe the 
schools should avail themselves 
more readily of the punitive meas- 
ures which society does—or should 
—give them. The child who be- 
comes unmanageable or delinquent 
because of parental irresponsibility 
should not have to be dragged 
along by the school, thus retarding 
the education of all and endanger- 
ing the behavior of many. When 
the home has failed, the school 
should have the right to refer its 
children to foster homes or to other 
agencies. 

It would be foolish and arrogant 
to put down a set of pat solutions 
to a series of problems which must 
be widely different in various parts 
of the country and even in different 
neighborhoods of the same towns 
and cities. But some general con- 
clusions can be drawn. Certainly the 
most important of these is that 
school and home must work closelv 
together and share the entire job of 
educating “the whole child.” The 
idea is as wise today as it ever was. 
More so—because we know even 
more about the child than we did 
earlier. The problem is how to 
share that knowledge; and how, 
once shared, we can get each 
of the partners in the upbringing 
of the child to carry out his func- 
tion. 

It can be done. In fact, despite 
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the difficulties, there never was a 
better moment to do it. Why? The 
very numbers of the education pic- 
ture lead us to a solution: On all 
levels, we now have between 42 
and 45 million Americans enrolled 
in some kind of formal educational 
institutions. That means that about 
one-fourth of the population is ‘go- 
ing to school.’” As this proportion 
grows, it will be increasingly im- 
possible for the professional teach- 
ers to do all the teaching. It has 
already started to happen—more 
and more citizens will become part- 
time and even volunteer teachers. In 
a very real sense, we will become 
a nation of teachers, with the pro- 


ever increasingly important nucleus. 

As this happens, the lines be- 
tween home and school will become 
blurred. The spirit of learning will, 
after having lived in exile for so 
long, reinvade the home. Parents 
will again share in the education 
process of their children. Even in 
the two-breadwinner home, the 
shorter working week will offer 
more time for the supervision of 
the children. 

Does all this sound like a utopian 
dream? I firmly believe that it can, 
and will, come true—partly be- 
cause we have already learned too 
bitter a lesson, partly because—de- 
spite all past failings—ours is a 


fessional educators, forming the society of immense vitality. ° 


W hat About Tomorrow? 


@ If tomorrow's education should fail to engender the 
creative selfawareness that will be needed, the leisure pro- 
vided by atomic energy will surely produce boredom. And 
boredom is difficult to tolerate, because it is the nature of 
man to seek value and meaning in life. Intolerable boredom 
might itself stimulate a quest for personal insight, sensitiv- 
ity, and selfworth. We dare not, however, leave this to 
chance for the’ suffering that would surely accompany it. 
Our educational responsibility is to use our wisdom and 
our ingenuity to create the education that tomorrow re- 
quires.—David Russell, University of California. 


@ We are on the threshold of an exciting and revolution- 
ary period, in which the scientific study of man will be put 
to work in man’s best interest. Education must play its part. 
It must accept the fact that a sweeping revision of educa- 
tional practices is possible and inevitable. When it has 
done this, we may look forward with confidence to a 
school system which is aware of the nature of its tasks, 
secure in its methods, and generously supported by the in- 
formed and effective citizens whom education itself will 
create.—B. F. Skinner in Harvard Educational Review. 
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Scrutinize, Analyze, and Mechanize 


Ways to Improve School Office Services 


FRANK W. LANHAM 


In University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin 


Measy school systems are 
handicapped because of inadequate 
or ineffective office services. Boards 
of education are mired in the minu- 
tiae of approving the payment of 
purchases previously authorized in 
the budget. Administrators are so 
busy signing purchase orders for 
buying pencils, paper, and similar 
supplies that they are unable to 
give the needed educational leader- 
ship to curriculum and instruction. 
Teaching staff, too, must take time 
from instructional duties to keep at- 
tendance records, write marks on 
permanent records, or type and du- 
plicate classroom materials. 

Most school financial records are 
kept only to satisfy the legal re- 
quirements for collection and dis- 
bursement of funds, not for mana- 
gerial direction and control. Effort 
is wasted in the dual, unnecessary, 
or cumbersome performance of 
many office tasks. Routine clerical 
tasks are assigned to high-salaried 
personnel, or too great responsibili- 
ties are given to low-paid office 
girls. Records are filed, sometimes 
never to be found and used again. 


COMMON SENSE PRINCIPLES 


The discussion to follow covers a 
number of school office practices ob- 
served within the past year. Certain 
common sense principles of organi- 
zation and simplification of office 
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services can be derived from these 
situations. 

Office Employes. In one mush- 
rooming school district, the admin- 
istrator charged with responsibility 
for direction appears to think the 
hiring of additional employes will 
insure getting the work completed. 
Each office clerk reports directly to 
the superintendent; each performs 
all the many clerical tasks, from 
answering the telephone to collect- 
ing money for milk; each is re- 
sponsible for greeting callers and 
for filing papers. This superintend- 
ent can not understand why he is 
forced to run through files to col- 
lect cost data the board needs. Be- 
cause of disorganization, his em- 
ployes are too busy to perform im- 
portant tasks. 

His problems could have been 
remedied through proper delegation 
of authority in a chain of com- 
mand: One employe should have 
been given the responsibility of di- 
recting and supervising the others. 
This assumes classification of such 
a clerk at a level of pay sufficient 
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to attract one who can accept su- 
pervisory responsibility. 

Job Performance. Most school 
office employes perform tasks they 
are told to perform. They are train- 
ed to do the tasks of their prede- 
cessors, often perpetuating work 
without purpose. Many chief clerks 
or school bookkeepers could them- 
selves suggest changes in routines 
which would save both clerical time 
and cost. 

Machine methods often would 
permit combining several steps. 
Then, in smaller tasks, duplication 
of effort occurs and often can be 
eliminated. 


FIVE STEPS 


For example, a cafeteria manager 
was responsible for depositing 
money for three school cafeterias 
with the school bookkeeper. This 
resulted in five countings of the 
money before it was finally deposit- 
ed in the bank: (1) each school 
cashier made out a cash report; (2) 
the cafeteria manager checked the 
cashiers’ report; (3) the cafeteria 
manager combined the moneys and 
made out a combined cafeteria re- 
port; (4) the bookkeeper checked 
the money against the cafeteria 
manager’s reports; and (5) the 
bookkeeper made out a daily de- 
posit of all funds. While there 
should be a double check on all fi- 
nancial transactions, it is doubtful 
that all five counts of money were 
necessary to get these funds prop- 
erly deposited in the bank and 
recorded in the internal accounts of 
the school. 
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In another school, funds for ath- 
letic events were counted, placed in 
a night depository at the bank to be 
returned to the bookkeeper the fol- 
lowing morning for checking, and 
included in the bank deposit later 
in the day. A duplicate deposit-slip 
system could have eliminated some 
of this unnecessary counting of 
money. 

These examples are typical of the 
duplication and overlapping that 
can be found in the work perform- 
ed in most school offices. Private 
business finds it profitable to spend 
from 3 to 5 percent of its office 
budget in a methods department to 
avoid such wastes. The superinten- 
dent who provides his chief clerk 
with planning time and encourages 
all of his office employes to ask the 
question “Why?” will find an in- 
creasing number of nonessential of- 
fice tasks eliminated. 

Office Equipment. It is usually 
easier for the school administrator 
to sell the board on the budget 
needed for added employes than for 
adequate equipment. Yet mechani- 
cal tools will often pay for them- 
selves in savings of clerical time. 

For example, the saving in cleri- 
cal time and eliminating of errors 
in completing student transcripts 
will pay for a photocopying device 
in most schools in one year. Many 
school districts can profit from the 
purchase of mechanical bookkeep- 
ing, especially as steps in the record- 
ing procedure can be combined and 
additional data for managerial di- 
rection and control are provided. 

It should be said, also, that it is 
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difficult to justify the penurious 
practice of buying the cheapest 
hand models of duplication equip- 
ment that increase operating frus- 
tration, waste clerical time, and 
usually permit only low-quality du- 
plication. Indeed, a sensible ap- 
proach for improving the quality 
of all office services is to provide 
the proper mechanical tools. 

Storage of Records. The archives 
and files of most school systems are 
a disgrace. The vaults in some 
instances are nothing more than 
a catch-all. One vault was the de- 
pository for teachers’ class-record 
books over the previous 15 years. In 
one school system, someone in 1892 
ordered the destruction of students’ 
permanent records. They are, how- 
ever, intact from that date onward, 
using 23 four-drawer files and tak- 
ing needed space. 

Some schools have found a solu- 
tion to this problem by microfilm- 
ing records. In one system, records 
are microfilmed in each high school 
every five years. But these are not 
used! Someone failed to authorize 


destruction of original records and 
also failed to provide reproducing 
equipment for copies of the films as 
needed. With the help of legal 
counsel every board should develop 
a policy for the retention and de- 
struction of records. 
Administrators may not consider 
office management as one of their 
areas of competency. There is, in- 
deed, a trend toward the employ- 
ment by schools of a business man- 
ager whose duties include the prob- 
lems of staffing, organizing, and 
evaluating office services. This is a 
trend which should be encouraged. 
But in the absence of the services 
of such a business manager, most 
administrators can improve the 
quality of their services by hiring 
qualified people, by organizing 
them to accept delegated routine 
duties and responsibility, by pro- 
viding time to plan for simplifica- 
tion of office tasks, by securing 
adequate office tools, and by de- 
veloping sound policies for the re- 
tention and destruction of important 
records. e 


The Improvement of School Secretaries 


@ “You're a good looking girl,” the superintendent said to 
his new stenographer. “You dress well. You make a good 
impression on the public. And your deportment is of the 
highest.” He paused while the girl thanked him for the 
compliments. ‘‘Enjoy them to the fullest,” he then went on, 
“because we are now going to discuss your spelling, punc- 
tuation, and typing.”—From Mississippi Educational Ad- 


vance. 


e A modern secretary's job is simple. All she has to do 
is look like a girl, think like a man, and work like a dog. 
—From Business Briefs. 
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Examples Mean More Than Words 


History’s Lessons for Young Americans 


KERMIT EBy 


In Social Education 


AL ISTORY teachers, on two oc- 
casions in my life, determined by 
their assignments the trend my 
life was to take. The first occurred 
when Harvey Bowers, a Brethren 
farmer and school teacher, gave a 
copy of Dickens’ Child’s History 
of England to a restless and intel- 
lectually curious youngster, who was 
soon diverted from his mischief- 
making by the panorama which was 
England. 

The second was the result of an 
assignment in a high-school history 
class by Malinda Werntz, one of 
the most stimulating teachers I have 
ever had. For one reason or another 
she asked me to speak against the 
proposed Oriental exclusion and 
quota provisions of the pending 
Immigration Act. You recall, no 
doubt, the hysteria of that time. 
Each Japanese family had 10 chil- 
dren and their children would have 
10, until white America would be 
engulfed by the “Yellow Peril.” 
The fact that at the time the Orien- 
tals in our country could be num- 
bered in the hundreds did not di- 
minish the fear one iota, nor the 
ardor of that debate. 

So Harvey Bowers and then Ma- 
linda Werntz stimulated an interest 
which never subsided, one which 
followed me through college and 
the university. The interest stimu- 
lated by the immigration question 
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took me to the Orient with a 
Friend’s Peace Mission in 1933, 
across the state of Michigan speak- 
ing for more enlightened immigra- 
tion and tariff policies from 1933 
to 1937, and to Japan as a member 
of the MacArthur Commission for 
Reorganization of Education in 
1946. 

The moral of these simple inci- 
dents needs no elaboration. Teachers 
never know what fruit the plants 
will bear from the seeds they sow 
in young minds. Theirs is a risky 
business indeed. 

Today, then, as I reflect on the 
past, deciding what should be said 
about what boys and girls should 
learn from history, I begin with the 
assertion that history should give 
them a sense of the continuity of 
life. 

This, again, I can best make clear 
by illustration. It happens that I was 
born in Pennsylvania-German In- 
diana. As a boy, I was set apart 
from my neighbors by language, 
dress, customs, and religion. As a 
boy, I was often ashamed of my 
parents and my coreligionists. I re- 
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alized we were different but did not 
know why. Many years later I be- 
gan to understand the reasons for 
Brethren uniqueness; and as I 
understood why they shunned war, 
rejected force in religion, were 
levelers in their economics, and be- 
lievers that the integrity of the man 
must transcend the law he admin- 
isters, my understanding moved me 
to a reaffirmation of my heritage. 
Today, I am proud of my German 
Mennonite and Brethren ancestors 
who, though persecuted for their 
beliefs, did not reject them. 


TODAY'S NEED 


As a boy, I likewise did not know 
what it meant to be an American. 
And again it was only as I under- 
stood the heritage which was mine 
did its great affirmations move me 
to give my life to their universaliza- 
tion. Today, such an understanding 
is doubly important, for entirely 
too many of us are much more in- 
terested in stopping communism 
than in giving meaning to the 
Declaration of Independence, the 
Bill of Rights, Jefferson’s dream of 
universal education, Lincoln’s hu- 
manitarianism, Wilson’s “New 
Freedom,” and the “Four Free- 
doms” of Franklin Roosevelt. 

Our pupils, if properly taught, 
will grow to understand the con- 
tinuous heritage which is theirs, 
and, when they understand, will 
contribute their share to its on- 
going. 

So I ask you, when you learn and 
teach the history of America, picture 
the dream which is America and 
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the dedicated people who contrib- 
uted to its unfolding. These demo- 
cratic roots of ours go vety deep. 
They go back to the Colonies, back 
to the struggle of our English an- 
cestors; back to the prophets of 
Israel who first stressed the dignity 
of man. 

All boys and girls deserve from 
history a sense of the continuing 
panorama which is life. This sense 
of continuity should also help our 
young people understand _ that 
change is a part of the ongoing 
continuity. Change and how to ad- 
just to change is the second lesson 
which boys and girls have a right 
to learn from history. 

Here again, life and its experi- 
ences brought me face to face with 
the challenge of change. My own 
experiences were related to contro- 
versial issues involving the changing 
status of labor in Michigan in the 
early 30’s during a period when I 
was a teacher in Ann Arbor. As I 
look back, I am gratified indeed 
that I was able to play a small part 
in those days of helping my pupils 
to look at all sides of the issues. 

But change is not limited to 
Michigan, the labor movement, and 
the United States. Today the entire 
world, as Arnold Toynbee so graph- 
ically states, is in revolution. 
Change is ever present. Sometimes 
it is slow and almost imperceptible; 
other times it is cataclysmic. But 
calm or violent, change is a part 
of life, and our boys and girls need 
to know that it is so. 

To help them understand they 
must come to know that other ages 
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and other times also were beset 
with war and revolution. And they 
must be helped to see beyond today. 
I confess this is not easy, but it is 
a task to be accomplished if history 
is to be meaningful. 

The heroes our children choose 
often determine the patterns of their 
lives. Today too many of our heroes 
are out of Hollywood or the world 
of materialistic success. Think, for 
a moment, of the space given in his- 
tory to Alexander, Caesar, Napo- 
leon, and Hitler. And how little 
to Buddha, Aristotle, Plato, Con- 
fucious, and Jesus. And how much 
space is given to the entrepreneurs 
of American history and how little 
to the workers for peace and justice 
—-people like Jane Addams, Walter 
Raushenmuch, Eugene Debs, Sam- 
uel Gompers, and Walter Reuther. 
I would wish that the dreamers had 
at least as much emphasis as the 
meglomaniacs who war on their 
fellow men. 


CHOSEN BY HISTORY 


Yes, heroes—as Carlyle so aptly 
stated—play a profound part in the 
molding of our pupils’ lives. And it 
is history which portrays them by 
those it selects and the emphasis it 
gives them. 

Those who teach history deter- 
mine attitudes outside of the class- 
room as well as in it. It has long 
been my conviction that those who 
teach history should help make it, 
and those who teach government 
should practice it. It seems para- 
doxical that doctors, engineers, and 
lawyers are not limited in their 
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training to the experience of others, 
but complete their training in in- 
ternships. 

As for myself, rebelling against 
this enforced limitation on my right 
of citizenship, I determined to ex- 
ercise my rights as a citizen and 
train my pupils to do likewise. So I 
not only helped workers to organ- 
ize, but I took part in citizens or- 
ganizations and party politics. My 
students knew this and the leader- 
ship I exerted won their respect 
more than any admonitions I might 
have given them to be good citi- 
zens. 

To share my experiences, I ran 
forums for my students where po- 
litical leaders spoke. I organized an 
Andrew Jackson Club for them 
and set up a list of youth organiza- 
tions. I taught them how to speak, 
run meetings, and influence policy. 
Later my Andrew Jackson Club 
graduated into the Young Demo- 
crats Club of Ann Arbor, and I left 
to serve the Chicago Teachers’ 
Union. 

There is a moral to this story. 
Simply, it is this. Our examples 
teach more emphatically than our 
words. 

What our boys and girls should 
learn from history, then, is an un- 
derstanding of its continuity, an 
ability to adjust to change, a proper 
set of heroes, and a value system 
which gives them the ability to 
make choices which are the by- 
products of attitudes caught from 
their total experience, attitudes 
learned from the life lived as much 
as from the life portrayed. ° 








It Could Happen to Y ou— 


“Tll Be Suing You, Coach” 


GorDON T. CARLSON 
In The School Executive 


it familiar farewell, “I'll be 
seeing you,” so often heard among 
friends, has been paraphrased by 
athletic coaches to “T'll be suing 
you.” Of course it is said in jest, 
but if we scratch beneath the sur- 
face we see that there is more than 
a glimmer of reality in the four 
words. 

They well describe the situation 
of a coach who teaches activities 
where the chances of injury are 
high and the possibility of suits 
ever present. It is not inconceivable 
that a law suit that could wipe out 
a person’s life savings could be 
brought against him. However, be- 
cause the chances of recovery are 
more rewarding, suits are more often 
brought against the school district 
than against individual employes. 

What can be done about it? First 
of all, know on what basis suits 
may be brought, and how to guard 
against them. No one can predict 
accurately what any jury or judge 
will do, but we can be more alert 
to the pitfalls. 


COMMON BASES 


The following are some of the 
more common bases for suits in 
physical education and athletics: 
Negligence is failure to observe and 
exercise that degree of ordinary care, 
precaution, and vigilance which the 
circumstances demand. Actionable 
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negligence must show not only a 
lack of care but a breach of duty to 
the injured person while contribu- 
tory negligence is such conduct on 
the part of the injured person 
which contributes to the injury. 
Legal precedent is set when a case 
is decided and such cases become 
legal recommendations in the fu- 
ture. Malfeasance is the wrongful 
performance of an act which the 
doer has no right to perform; mis- 
feasance is the performance of an 
act which lawfully could be done, 
but which was done in an improper 
manner; while nonfeasance is the 
omission to perform a_ required 
duty. 

Generally speaking, cases involv- 
ing liability for injuries incurred in 
school physical education can be 
grouped into five classifications: 
(1) improper segregation of pu- 
pils; (2) unsuitable curriculum; 
(3) nuisance; (4) supervisory de- 
ficiencies; and (5) defective or 
dangerous equipment and grounds. 
Some cases are so involved that they 
are placed in two or more classifica- 
tions. Physical educators should 
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know in what general area of their 
job the greatest chance for liability 
exists. 

Many cases in many states can be 
cited to show the importance of the 
attention physical-education teach- 
ers should give to these matters. 
Just as one example consider the 
classification noted above as “nui- 
sance.” These cases usually deal with 
premises which offer an “attrac- 
tive nuisance,” an open invitation 
to play on grounds or apparatus. 
Such is the case of Howard v. 
Tacoma (Howard v. Tacoma School 
District No. 10, 88 Wash. 167). 
There was no teacher present, and 
thus an open invitation to play on 
the apparatus. The child fell from 
a high ladder and was injured. The 
court felt that the ladder should 
have been removed when not in use. 


NOT FOR CLIMBING 


The case of Longo (Longo ». 
Board of Education of New York, 
225 N.Y.S. 719.) in New York 
was the action taken by the father 
of a boy who was killed when a 
movable basketball backstop top- 
pled over and fell on him. A prima 
facie case of nuisance was not es- 
tablished because the backstop was 
not intended for climbing purposes. 
Furthermore, the boy was a tres- 
passer who had no right to be in 
the gymnasium at that time. 

Typical of the cases found in the 
category of “defective or dangerous 
equipment and grounds” was the 
Freund case (Freund v. Oakland 
Board of Education 28 Cal. App. 
{2nd.} 246) in California. In this 
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case the child was injured when a 
row of steel lockers toppled over on 
her while she was sitting on a 
bench in the locker room. The jury 
brought in a verdict in favor of the 
plaintiff, holding that the district 
failed to exercise ordinary care in 
the maintenance of lockers. 

What are the implications for 
physical education regarding court 
action brought about by injury to 
students? With proper care, court 
action in many cases, judged from 
the bases on which decisions have 
been rendered, could be avoided. 
Steps can be taken to eliminate the 
situations leading to court action 
and liability in tort. 

Particular care should be taken 
when assigning students to physical- 
education classes. Under no condi- 
tion should students be assigned to 
strenuous sports without thorough 
medical examinations. 

It is feasible to have all physical 
education activities included in a 
syllabus. The types of equipment 
and activity should fit the age, sex, 
and size of the students. There have 
been too many cases brought to 
bar because of ill-chosen apparatus 
or location of activity. For example, 
touch-tackle football should be play- 
ed in a game field. 

Some criterions for determining 
how many children a teacher can 
reasonably be expected to care for 
should be established. 

Teachers should always supervise 
their classes. That seems obvious, 
but there have been actual cases 
where no teachers were present 
when an injury occurred. Only 
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people trained in physical education 
can anticipate the dangers and take 
measures to prevent them. Negli- 
gence can be shown if a danger was 
known to exist and nothing was 
done to prevent it. 

If a student is injured by an- 
other in a spirit of play, the in- 
structor, or district, is not so apt to 
be held negligent. If the student 
injures himself by showing imma- 
ture judgment, liability may result 
because a pupil, by law, is not ex- 
pected to have mature judgment. 
Therefore, the instructor who is an 
adult should forsee and forestall 
accidents due to immature judg- 
ment. 


EQUIPMENT INSPECTION 


Periodic inspection of the con- 
dition of all athletic apparatus and 
equipment is necessary. The physi- 
cal educator should undertake the 
responsibility of equipment inspec- 
tion when the district does not pro- 
vide it. A complete report of con- 
ditions should be made with recom- 
mendations for future action. 

Facilities which may tempt un- 
supervised children should always 
be removed to prevent “attractive 
nuisance.” 

Play areas should be in the school 
area to minimize the danger of ac- 


cidents from automobiles or other 
traffic. When this is impossible, the 
prudent thing to do is to provide 
proper supervision at the danger 
points and move classes to and 
from the fields in a body, stopping 
traffic while classes cross at proper 
intersections. 

A course dealing with general 
tort liability of teachers and districts 
for injuries should be offered to all 
prospective teachers in the senior 
year, or at the graduate level prior 
to certification. Even more specifi- 
cally, it should cover the types of 
injury common to gym activities. 

Granting relief for injuries in 
physical education regardless of 
negligence or fault appears to be a 
satisfactory solution to the problem 
of suits. This type of thing has been 
successfully done in after-school 
sports through league or state in- 
surance programs. Some such ar- 
rangements, where nonpunitive re- 
lief covers only the medical care in- 
volved, might be possible for all 
school physical-education injuries. 

Let us face the problem of tort 
liability realistically. We cannot 
claim ignorance of the law as an 
excuse. Our duty is to know what 
the law is, remove every possibility 
for injury we can, and then exer- 
cise alert supervision. e 


ail VIRGINIA property owner recently complained in 
court that the noise and disorder of children on a city play- 
ground and stadium built nearby made the neighborhood 
less desirable. The court ruled against the property owner, 
saying the question was a matter of taste. “Some people 
like to live: near a playground,” it said. 
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School’s Not Out, It’s “Over” 


A School without a Blackboard 


L. T. SARDONE 


In The Scottish Educational Journal 


Due transceiver, or pedal wire- 
less, has proved a boon in bridging 
distance in the great inland of 
Australia. As a valuable adjunct to 
the flying doctor it has become fa- 
mous. It was Adelaide Meithke, a 
former South Australian inspector 
of girls’ schools, who observed that 
inland children had become accus- 
tomed to the use of the pedal wire- 
less and accepted as a matter of 
course the sending and receiving of 
messages by their parents. 

Why not use it as a means of in- 
structing the children? The class- 
room could be brought right into 
their homes. It could supplement 
their correspondence lessons and 
overcome the difficulty where par- 
ents, through their own limited 
education or lack of education, 
could offer little or no help. There 
were technical and supply diffi- 
culties. But one after another these 
were overcome by sheer determina- 
tion and a force of enthusiasm that 
will go down in Territory history. 

Today radio lessons are on the 
air every Monday to Friday for 
half-an-hour. For 10 minutes at the 
end of each lesson the teacher 
makes direct contact with all of his 
widely separated pupils, the ma- 
jority many hundreds of miles 
away. On lonely outback stations at 
lesson time it is nothing unusual to 
see parents, station hands, stock- 
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men, and Aboriginal workers 
crowding around an open door- 
way, listening to every word as it is 
broadcast. 

Ten minutes before going off the 
air, the teacher who is conducting 
the lesson asks unseen pupils: “Are 
you ready with your questions?” 
Hands don’t shoot up, as in an 
ordinary classroom. Instead, pupils 
lift up their mikes and immediately 
the ether is fairly buzzing with all 
manner of questions. If a question 
can’t be answered there and then, 
it is dealt with at the following 
lesson. 

But how is “jamming” elimi- 
nated when numerous children all 
decide to ask questions at the 
same time and on the same wave 
length? This difficulty is overcome 
by “unscrambling.” All replying 
stations are asked to prefix questions 
with their call-signs. Through the 
noise the call-signs—“8 Able 
Baker,” and so on—are picked up 
and jotted down. Then each station 
is called in order and its particular 
question requested. Each question 
and each answer always ends, of 
course, with the crisp, professional- 
sounding “Over!” ° 














“We Engineers Do Need English” 


English Teachers and Science Students 


RoBERT T. TAYLOR 


In The English Journal 


NV O doubt the heart of every 
English teacher is gladdened when 
great industrial firms urge future 
engineers and scientists to devote 
more time and energy to English. 
In an age when efficient communi- 
cation has become critical, the once 
amusing ‘Us engineers don’t need 
English” is no longer funny. 

Nevertheless, all of us must 
sometimes wonder if we have the 
right to be complacent about what 
we teach the future engineer or sci- 
entist and how we teach it to him. 
Those who have tried to help a 
helpless bright senior write a re- 
port for the Science Talent Search, 
or who have tried to overcome the 
occasional contempt for English by 
an intelligent student whose main 
interest is science, will certainly 
have entertained doubts. 

Where I think we often fail to 
interest or help these students is in 
neglecting to give more practice in 
objective, logical writing, in neg- 
lecting to emphasize scientific meth- 
ods where they can apply to lan- 
guage study, and in neglecting the 
literature of science and the critical 
issues of science in the modern 
world. We are cheating not only 
our future scientists, but also the 
laymen, who have an obligation to 
understand the bases of a techno- 
logical civilization, bases not often 
discussed in science classes. 
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There are several ways in which 
we could perhaps do more to inter- 
est and help these students in our 
English classes. First, we might 
well include in our teaching of 
language more of the areas of lan- 
guage study where description, 
classification, and generalization— 
basic scientific  techniques—are 
standard. Individual research on 
problems of language levels and 
“correctness” often awakens inter- 
est that has been deadened by rote 
“grammar.” 

Sometimes a bright student, 
bored to death with his sixth ex- 
posure to the parts of speech, will 
respond enthusiastically if chal- 
lenged to suppose that all prescrip- 
tive handbooks have been lost and 
from his observations try to produce 
some basic grammatical classifica- 
tions based on function. He will 
often come up with something of 
real interest and, as a result of his 
own efforts in this direction, may 
become curious about the system set 
forth by Fries. 

General semantics, although the 
logical positivist view of truth that 
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is basic to it is disturbing to many 
with strong religious convictions, 
can be taught with care to give 
students a vocabulary and a way of 
thinking systematically about lan- 
guage. 

Second, we could encourage our 
, Students to read more good books 
on the adult lay level dealing with 
scientific method, history, and the 
place of science in society. During 
magazine study, the student should 
be introduced to magazines of high 
quality like Scientific American and 
the Saturday Review, the latter of 
which has from time to time pub- 
lished provocative articles on auto- 
mation, on the Salk vaccine, and on 
the effects of radiation. 

Finally, we should try to teach 
every student the ideal of scientific 
objectivity and should encourage 
each to write more formal, objective 
reports that will prepare him for 
the more exacting specialized writ- 
ing done by engineers, scientists, 
and even business executives. 

There will be plenty of ‘‘value”’ 
writing to counterbalance this, for 
as English teachers we are too likely 
to encourage writing that is better 
preparation for the literary critic 
than the lab technician. 

Most of us feel handicapped in 
doing many of these things because 
of our training. Few English teach- 
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ers are required to take a course in 
technical composition of the type 
taught to engineering and science 
students. And many of us have neg- 
lected linguistics and semantics be- 
cause we love literature more. 

But as teachers we should work 
to understand the world we live in, 
and certainly science is a vital area 
in that world. We need not be spe- 
cialists in anything but reading to 
understand the basic ideas of science 
or the basic techniques of scientific 
writing. Among paperbacked books 
alone there are more than three 
dozen titles dealing with science, in- 
cluding Conant’s On Understanding 
Science, popular books on every- 
thing from astronomy to zoology, 
and broader philosophical studies 
like Sullivan’s The ‘Limitations of 
Science, Wiener’s The Human Use 
of Human Beings, and Whitehead’s 
Science and the Modern World, the 
first chapters of which are particu- 
larly useful. There are many excel- 
lent books on technical composition 
and on the history and philosophy 
of language. 

Besides our satisfaction in ex- 
ploring areas perhaps foreign to us, 
our greatest reward will be our in- 
creased ability to give needed help 
to those students who are to be 
leaders in shaping the astonishing 
world of tomorrow. ® 


Zfumanirees and social sciences play a vital role in 
the training of professional engineers, the American Society 
for Engineering Education reaffirmed after a recent three- 
year study. Impressive evidence of the importance of liberal 
arts for all men, including engineers, was shown. 
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Another Try—There will be a 
new federal-aid bill before the next 
session of Congress. 

The defeat of H.R. 1 during July 
has not discouraged proponents of 
the measure. And President Eisen- 
hower himself has indicated that he 
will make another attempt in 1958 
to get federal aid for school con- 
struction. 

Those who have been fighting for 
federal aid see a ray of hope in 
the fact that the bill this year was 
lost in the House of Representatives 
by only five votes. The next attempt 
might bring victory, they hope. But 
there is another reason for making 
certain there is a federal-aid meas- 
ure in each session of Congress, re- 
gardless of its chances for victory. 
As long as there is a possibility of 
federal action, those who oppose 
such action increase their pressure 
on states and local communities to 
provide more money for schools. 
The foes of federal aid have been 
claiming: “The states can build 
their own schools.” These same 
people and groups then go to the 
states for school funds with another 
side of the argument: “Unless the 
state legislature helps the schools, 
Washington will take a hand.” The 
- ultimate result, so the argument 
runs, is increased aid for the public- 
school systems. 

A few days after H.R. 1 went 
down to defeat, President Eisen- 
hower promised he would submit 
another federal-aid measure in 


1958. This new bill will provide 
federal dollars only to the states 
which need it. Such a bill, stressing 
need only, the President indicated, 
will be more to his liking. It ap- 
pears that he has had some serious 
doubts about H.R. 1, and even the 
substitute, which had been pro- 
posed during the House debate, as 
one acceptable to the White House. 
These measures, the President felt, 
handed out money to rich and poor 
states alike. “I am getting to the 
point,” the President told newsmen, 
“where I can’t be too enthusiastic 
about something that I think is 
likely to fasten a sort of albatross, 
another one, around the neck of the 
federal government. I don’t believe 
it should be done. But I do believe 
we should take a look at this ques- 
tion of need, honestly, and meet it 
today.” 


Reasons for Defeat.—The post 
mortem following the defeat of 
H. R. 1 on July 25 reveals that the 
needs formula played a small part 
in the death of the measure. Nor 
was the sticky factor of aid for seg- 
regated schools largely responsible 
for:the bill’s demise. The fact is 
that there are more members of 
Congress who dislike federal aid 
than who like it. True, there was 
also a small bloc who might have 
switched votes either way under 
pressure from one source or an- 
other, especially pressure from the 
White House. That pressure did 
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not come (agitators for federal aid 
claim that is the chief reason for the 
bill’s defeat). But left to their own 
decisions, most members of Con- 
gress decided to keep the federal 
government as far as possible from 
becoming entangled in public-school 
administration. 

The vote against the bill was the 
clearest-cut test in a decade on 
how Congressmen feel about the 
idea of using federal dollars for 
school construction. 

Debates during the four fateful 
days in July indicated that many 
Congressmen believe the school- 
building shortage can be solved lo- 
cally. Float a bond issue, broaden 
the tax base, appeal to local citizens, 
if necessary go to the state for help: 
Congressmen cited these actions as 
effective in their districts. Congress- 
men from the poorer states and dis- 
tricts did not speak up—either they 
did not want to advertise their pov- 
erty; or else they felt that with aid 
would come some form of federal 
dictation. 

And the fear of federal dictation 
was real with many of the Repre- 
sentatives. This fear was further 
fanned by a speech by Rep. Barden 
(D., N.C.). Mr. Barden is head of 
the House Committee on Education 
and in the past has been a sup- 
porter of federal-aid bills. But on 
July 23 he rose from his seat to de- 
liver a bitter attack on past meas- 
ures dealing with federal aid (es- 
pecially Public Law 815) and on 
the measure before the House. Re- 
ferring to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
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setting up the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation as a specific target, Rep. Bar- 
den cried: “They want power and 
this bill provides it . . . Everybody 
will be happy with the money (for 
school construction) for a while, 
and then we will go into general 
federal aid for teachers. This will 
mean the federal government cut- 
ting the pattern for education, and 
that will be the end of our educa- 
tional system as we have known it.” 

This argument, of course, did 
not frighten staunch supporters of 
the bill. Among them were Rep. 
McConnell (R., Penn.) who said: 
“I would prefer to have the states 
and local areas handle their own 
school-construction problems. But 
unfortunately, although there has 
been a noticeable increase in interest 
and activity, there is still a lag in 
many areas. That has been due to 
several factors, one of the primary 
reasons being the constitutional and 
statutory limitations in many states. 
It is not easy to obtain changes in 
debt restrictions on the part of citi- 
zens in various states. In the mean- 
time, during this delay the children 
have been the losers, and will con- 
tinue to be until something is done 
about it. That is the reason for the 
bill H. R. 1 now before us for ac- 
tion.” 

But it wasn’t a reason strong 
enough to convince the majority to 
vote for the bill. When the four 
hours of general debate were draw- 
ing to an end, when no word from 
the White House arrived to nudge 
the wavering ones into voting for 
the bill—there came a parliamen- 
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tary maneuver. A member of the 
rules committee made a preferential 
motion to strike the enacting clause. 
Debate stopped. Each member of 
Congress had to vote as his con- 
science dictated. The bill died. 


Four Complexes.—So you think 
there is a single American educa- 
tional system? Not so, says the 
President's Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School in its final 
report. ‘Four major educational 
complexes have evolved,” says the 
Committee. They are the traditional 
system of schools and colleges, an 
elaborate educational program under 
the military, a mushrooming system 
of education operated by private 
business for employes, and a variety 
of programs of continuing educa- 
tion under “adult education.” 

That these are vast “complexes” 
can be seen from the Committee’s 
evidence: In a recent year 400,000 
armed-service personnel received 
training in civilian-type specialties. 
The number of students in business- 
sponsored educational programs 
now equals the total enrolments of 
all colleges and universities. (Al- 
most 90 percent of the 500 largest 
corporations have entered the field.) 
One out of every three adults, an 
estimated 50 million, participate in 
various sorts of adult-education pro- 
grams, some primarily vocational, 
others primarily recreational or cul- 
tural. 

The Committee was created to 
study the four “complexes” which 
serve the post-high school popula- 


tion. But alas, because of an unsym- 


pathetic Congress, “the Committee 
has found it impossible to appraise 
systematically the total field of edu- 
cation beyond the high school or to 
make meaningful recommendations 
for certain important sectors.” The 
Committee's final report, therefore, 
focuses largely upon colleges and 
universities and the problems facing 
higher education. This may not 
please President Eisenhower whose 
origial idea in creating the Commit- 
tee was that it concentrate on fields 
other than organized higher educa- 
tion. But then the Committee isn’t 
quite pleased with the fact that the 
President failed to come to its res- 
cue when the House of Representa- 
tives refused to provide the money 
to carry forward the Committee’s 
work. 

The findings of the Committee 
are not new, but worth repeating: 
Six million students will seek ad- 
mission to college by 1970. That's 
double the number attending today. 
Will the colleges and universities be 
able to accommodate them? Not un- 
less more college teachers become 
available; not unless communities 
create more two-year colleges; not 
unless states, local governments, 
business, and philanthropy increase 
their financial support. 

The federal government, in the 
Committee's belief, should keep 
pretty much in the background. No 
large-scale program of federal schol- 
arships at this time. On that point 
the Committee is clear and insistent. 
If the student needs help he should 
get it in two ways: work and loans. 
The Committee would like to see 
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colleges create more on-campus jobs 
for needy students. The Committee 
is especially saddened to see the 
passing of the college loan. The 
idea of borrowing for an education 
must be revived, in the Committee's 
opinion. A suggestion: “A private 
foundation must take the lead in 
exploring the possibility of creating 
new regional or national mechan- 
isms for supplying credit to students 
through their colleges at low inter- 
est and on flexible repayment 
terms.” 

Regardless how the student gets 
his money to go to college, go he 
will; and in such numbers that some 
have raised the question whether 
admission should be restricted. The 
Committee rejects restriction of en- 
rolments by boosting admission 
standards. Anyway, “no matter 
where institutions set their admis- 
sion standards, the number of quali- 
fying applicants by 1970 will at 
least be twice the present level.” 

Concludes the Committee: ‘The 
coming years will require greater 
public understanding and support, 
a strong and sustained effort to en- 
large and improve higher education, 
a burst of imaginative experimenta- 
tion, and many changes in our con- 
ventional educational  practices— 
changes comparable to the techno- 
logical revolutions in industry and 
agriculture.” 


A Reexamination.—Are Federal 
grants-in-aid to the states necessary? 
The White House and Congress 
are asking whether aid programs 
for highways, housing, welfare, and 
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of course, education are worth the 
effort. 

The first of such inquiries has 
been launched by President Eisen- 
hower himself. He asked the new 
Secretary of the Treasury, Robert 
Anderson, to head a six-man com- 
mittee “to examine intergovernmen- 
tal relations.” Their job will be to 
spot which services now paid for in 
part by the federal government can 
be turned back entirely to the states ; 
to determine whether the states 
want to and can take over some of 
these services; and what adjust- 
ments in taxation would be neces- 
sary as a result. 

The House of Representatives is 
also concerned with the question 
whether justification now exists for 
federal aid in any field. The House 
Rules Committee has approved a 
resolution to create a nine-member 
committee to study this question. 
The chances for approval by the 
entire House look good. When that 
approval comes, one of the most 
intensive inquiries into all phases 
of grants-in-aid will begin. Rep. 
Phil M. Landrum (D.-Ga.) believes 
that such a study is of high urgency. 
As author of the bill, he has made 
clear he is not necessarily sold on 
the idea that all grants-in-aid plans 
should be stopped. What he wants 
to find out is which should be con- 
tinued, which increased, which ter- 
minated, and whether new programs 
of aid should be started. 

A third study has been going on 
for several months. It is under the 
leadership of Rep. L. H. Fountain 
(D.-N. C.). As chairman of the in- 
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tergovernmental relations subcom- 
mittee, Mr. Fountain has been call- 
ing witnesses, sending out question- 
naires, writing and receiving letters, 
to find out what federal, state, and 
local government officials really 
think about grants-in-aid. 


Second Hundred.—The National 
Education Association begins its sec- 
ond century with a new stab in an 
old wound. 

Failure to get approval of federal 
aid during its centennial year has 
dampened the organization's festivi- 
ties. In fact, the bitter realization 
that the NEA’s 1957 attempt to get 
a federal-aid bill was a failure 
came to the association officers at 
the centennial convention during 
July—the high point of the year’s 
celebration. It was at the Phila- 
delphia meeting that Vice-President 
Nixon revealed for the first time 
that the White House had cooled to- 
ward the bill and saw little chance 
for its approval. 

But the second century also be- 
gins for the NEA with a piece of 
bright news. Members are now 
writing $10 checks as annual dues, 
instead of $5. The decision to 
raise dues was approved by the con- 
vention. As a result, the Washing- 
ton headquarters is receiving sums 
which should total about $7,000,000 
before the books are closed for the 
year. 

In return for each member's addi- 
tional $5, the NEA promises “‘ex- 
panded services.” First, a stepping- 
up of lobbying activities. Plans call 
for five part-time workers who will 


help promote national and _ state 
legislation sought by the NEA and 
the affiliated state associations. Sec- 
ond, more publicity and promotion 
for education generally and for 
NEA projects specifically. Third, be- 
cause the NEA is weakest in large 
cities, a new staff member wll be 
hired to concentrate on recruiting 
members in large cities. 

Next, the NEA will keep on tap 
a consultant on salary schedules, to 
be on call for local associations 
needing help in that sensitive area. 
And the NEA will add to its staff 
a United Nations observer, who will 
keep his eyes and ears attuned to the 
proceedings of the UN as they affect 
American and world-wide educa- 
tional interests. 

There has been some grumbling 
among a portion of NEA member- 
ship that their association is plac- 
ing emphasis on welfare activities 
at the expense of educational states- 
manship. Hence, NEA officers have 
plans to expand the educational 
services. A consultant on television, 
and new specialists for higher edu- 
cation, rural services, exceptional 
children, and leadership training 
will probably be added to the 
Washington staff next year. 

And since the teacher's principal 
job is instruction, officials are mak- 
ing plans to create a national com- 
mission for instructional techniques. 
Its aim would be to focus attention 
on the importance of better teaching 
and set in motion machinery 
through which the NEA will bring 
to teachers new ideas for classroom 
procedure. 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES: 

Middletown, Ohio: Howard R. Crom- 
well, formerly assistant superintendent, 
has been named superintendent, succeed- 
ing John D. Blackford. 

Memphis, Tenn.: E. C. Stimbert, for- 
merly assistant superintendent, has been 
named successor to Ernest C. Ball, re- 
tired. 

Nashville, Tenn.: William H. Oliver, 
formerly high-school principal, will suc- 
ceed W. A. Bass as superintendent upon 
his retirement in January. 


Pine Bluff, Ark.: John A. Trice, for-’ 


merly assistant superintendent, has re- 
placed H. F. Dial as superintendent. 

Parma, Ohio: Paul W. Briggs, form- 
erly superintendent at Bay City, Mich., 
has succeeded Carl C. Byers, resigned. 

Des Moines, Ia.: John H. Harris, for- 
merly superintendent at Downers Grove, 
Ill., has been named successor to the 
late Cress O. Hoyt. 

Muskegon, Mich.: Richard B. Warren 
has succeeded C. W. Bremer, retired. 
Mr. Warren was formerly assistant 
superintendent in charge of business. 

Compton, Calif.: Henry W. McKay, 
formerly deputy superintendent, has re- 
placed Mrs. Ardella B. Tibby, superin- 
tendent for the past 23 years, who re- 
signed. 

Washington, D.C.: Hobart C. Corn- 
ing, superintendent since 1946, has an- 
nounced his retirement in March, 1958. 

Amarillo, Tex.: John W. McFarland, 
superintendent at Vernon, Tex., has suc- 
ceeded Charles M. Rogers, who retired 
after 22 years as head of the schools. 

Saginaw, Mich.: Charles C. Coulter, 
acting superintendent since the retire- 
ment of Chester F. Miller, has been 
named superintendent. 

Teaneck, N.J.: Theos |. Anderson, 
has been named assistant superintendent. 
He will become superintendent when 
Lester N. Neulen retires in March. 

Michigan City, Ind.: A. K. Smith, 
formerly supervising principal for high 
schools, has been named successor to 
M. L. Knapp. 

Boise, Idaho: T. C. Bird, formerly of 
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Sante Fe, N.M., is now superintendent. 
Muskegon Heights, Mich.: Fred E. 
Strong, formerly superintendent at Mon- 
roe, Mich., has succeeded W. R. Brooker, 
superintendent for 20 years, retired. 

Linden, N.J.: Paul R. Brown has 
retired. 

Houston, Tex.: G. C. Scarborough 
has replaced William E. Moreland, re- 
signed. 

Winona, Minn.: Russell S. Way, for- 
merly of Merrill, Wis., has succeeded 
Harvey D. Jensen, resigned. 

Hastings, Neb.: Merle R. Bolton has 
succeeded R. A. Watson. Dr. Bolton 
formerly taught in the college of edu- 
cation, University of Texas. 

Albuquerque, N.M.: Charles R. Spain 
has been installed as superintendent. He 
succeeds the late John Milne. 

Spokane, Wash.: John A. Shaw has 
resigned as superintendent. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 

Florida State University, Tallahassee: 
Robert M. Strozier, formerly dean of 
students, University of Chicago, is now 
president. 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y.: Fran- 
cis H. Horn has resigned. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts- 
burg: Rees H. Hughes, president since 
1941, has retired. 

Emory University, Ga.: S. Walter 
Martin, dean of the college of arts and 
sciences, University of Georgia, has been 
named president, succeeding Goodrich 
C. White, who becomes chancellor. 

Union College, Lincoln, Neb.: Har- 
vey C. Hartman has resigned. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 

Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloom- 
ington: Dewey Fristow, formerly super- 
intendent, elementary district, Flossmore, 
Ill., has been appointed associate profes- 
sor of education, 

University of Chicago, IIl.: Roald 
Campbell, formerly of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and Andrew W. Halpin, for- 
merly of Montana State University, have 
been appointed professors of education 
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and director and research consultant, re- 
spectively, of the Midwest Administra- 
tion Center. 

Westminster College, New Wilming- 
ton, Pa.: Charles F. Saylor, formerly 
superintendent at Jeannette, Pa., has 
been appointed professor of education 
and psychology. 

Michigan State University, East Lan- 
sing: Clair L. Taylor, formerly Michigan 
superintendent of public instruction, has 
been named director of the summer 
school and evening college. 

New York University, N.Y.: Parmer 
L. Ewing, formerly superintendent at 
Buffalo, N.Y., has been appointed chair- 
man of the department of administra- 
tion and supervision. He succeeds Wal- 
ter A. Anderson, now associate dean of 
the school of education, Other changes 
in the school of education include: 
Ronald C. Doll, formerly director of in- 
struction and guidance, Montclair, N.J., 
is now professor of secondary education. 
John G. Rockwell, chairman of the de- 
partment of educational psychology, has 
retired. 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor: 
Russell E. Wilson, formerly assistant su- 
perintendent, Dearborn, Mich., has been 
named associate professor of education 
and consultant on district reorganization 
and school plant planning with the 
bureau of school services. Paul D. Car- 
ter, formerly assistant superintendent, 
Birmingham, Mich., has been appointed 
assistant professor of education. 

Boston University, Mass.: Max R. 
Goodson, formerly of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, has succeeded W. 
Linwood Chase as dean of the school 
of education. 

Drake University, Des Moines, Ia.: 
Donald G. Wallace, formerly dean of 
the graduate division, has been named 
dean of the college of education. He suc- 
ceeds Harlan Hagman, now at Wayne 
State University, Detroit, Mich. 

Chester H. Bowen, Gilmore, Wyo., is 
now executive secretary of the Wyoming 
Education Association, succeeding Karl 
F. Winchell, retired. 

Eleanor E. Ahlers, University of Ore- 


gon, has been named executive secretary 
of the American Association of School 
Librarians. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 


Robert K. Carr, Parker professor of 
law and political science, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N.H., has succeeded 
Ralph F. Fuchs as general secretary of 
the American Association of University 
Professors. 

James E. Russell, formerly of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has been 
named executive secretary, Educational 
Policies Commission, NEA, succeeding 
Howard E. Wilson, resigned, now dean 
of the school of education, University of 
California, Los Angeles. 

Davis Y. Paschall, formerly Virginia 
state director of teacher education and 
certification, has been appointed suc- 
cessor to the late Dowell J. Howard as 
Virginia state superintendent of public 
instruction. 

Charles M. Holloway, formerly as- 
sistant director of the NEA division of 
legislation and federal relations has been 
appointed special assistant to the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education. 


RECENT DEATHS: 


Harry Stanley Rogers, president of 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, at the 
age of 66. 

A. Leland Forrest, chancellor of Ne- 
braska Wesleyan University, at the age 
of 44, 


Paul C. Bunn, former superintendent 
at Youngstown, Ohio. He retired in 
1956. 


NEA Convention 

THE National Education Association 
observed its centennial convention 
in Philadelphia in July by voting 
for an expanded budget, by increas- 
ing its dues, by denouncing merit 
rating, and by remaining neutral on 
desegregation. 
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In addition, resolutions were 
adopted expressing faith in Unesco, 
recommending teaching salaries at 
present should range from $5000 to 
$11,500, urging federal support to 
public schools, condemning book 
purgings, and urging increased ap- 
propriations for the U.S. Office of 
Education. 

Principal speakers at the conven- 
tion included Vice-President Nixon; 
Lawrence G. Derthick, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education; Bruce Cat- 
ton, editor, The American Heritage; 
Norman Cousin, editor, Saturday 
Review; James B. Conant, former 
US. ambassador to West Germany; 
and Margaret Mead, anthropologist 
with the American Museum of 
Natural History. 

Lyman Ginger, dean of the col- 
lege of education, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, was elected 
president of the NEA for the com- 
ing year. Dr. Ginger succeeds Mar- 
tha Shull, Portland, Ore. 

More than 6000 educators at- 
tended the convention, which ob- 
served the 100th anniversary of the 
organization. The theme of the 
meeting was ‘An Educated People 
Moves Freedom Forward.” 


AASA 1959 Yearbook 

“THE Superintendent as a Commun- 
ity Leader” has been announced as 
the theme of the 1959 yearbook of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators. 

Frederick M. Raubing, New Jer- 
sey Commissioner of Education, has 
been named chairman of the year- 
book committee. 
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American Education Week 

THE theme, “An Educated People 
Moves Freedom Forward,” used as 
the slogan for the NEA centennial 
convention in Philadelphia this 
July, will also be the theme of the 
1957 observance of American Edu- 
cation Week in November. 

This special week, which has been 
observed annually since 1921, will 
be held November 10-16 this year. 
Sponsors of the observance are the 
National Education Association, the 
American Legion, the U. S. Office 
of Education, and the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 

Special packets and _ publicity 
helps for communities and schools 
wishing to observe the week are 
available at nominal cost from the 
NEA headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Desegregation Report 
APPROXIMATELY 18 percent of 
some 3700 biracial school districts 
in 17 southern and border states 
have started desegregation since the 
U.S. Supreme Court decision of 
1954, the Southern School News 
announced in June in a school year- 
end survey. 

The publication revealed that 684 
districts—all but seven of which 
were in the border states—have be- 
gun or accomplished the desegrega- 
tion process. The states of Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Virginia have no pub- 
lic school integration. 

The Southern School News also 
has announced that eight districts 
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in two border states and one mid- 
south state were planning for de- 
segregation this fall. The districts 
are in West Virginia, three in Okla- 
homa, and four in Arkansas. 


Publication Ceases 

THis summer Progressive Education, 
a distinguished and often provoca- 
tive publication, ceased publication 
because of rising costs and waning 
interest in a philosophy that once was 
mildly heretical but now has become 
generally accepted and followed. 
Sponsored by the John Dewey So- 
ciety in recent years, the magazine 
was well edited and attractively pre- 
sented. It will be missed by those 
in the profession who are sensitive 
to the great impact that Dewey, Kil- 
patrick, et al., had on education dur- 
ing the last generation. In a sense, 
its demise is a tribute to the per- 
sistence of a viewpoint that seems 
no longer to need a champion. 


Selecting Elementary Principals 
A BETTER way of selecting execu- 
tives for the nation’s schools is the 
object of a research project recently 
started by the University Council 
for Educational Administration. 

The project, which started in 
May, will focus first on improving 
the selection of elementary-school 
principals. Another aim is to make 
an instrument for choosing class- 
room teachers likely to succeed as 
administrators. 

Thirty-four top universities are 
members of. the council, which was 
organized last November. The U.S. 
Office of Education has approved a 





grant of $261,000 to Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, on behalf 
of the council. The project is 
scheduled to run three years; im- 
proving selection of elementary- 
school principals is expected to oc- 
cupy most of that time. Educational 
Testing Service of Princeton, N.J., 
will have a key role in the study. 

Daniel E. Griffith, professor at 
Teachers College has been named 
director of the project. 


School Boards Plan Study 

A GRANT of $68,000 has been made 
to the National School Boards As- 
sociation by the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education to assist the 
program to strengthen the school- 
board movement in America. 

The purpose of the grant, it was 
announced, is to enable the associa- 
tion to become a national voice in 
seeking a solution to today’s school 
problems. The grant will also be 
used to underwrite studies on such 
topics as the role of television in the 
classroom, ways by which more in- 
dividual attention may be given to 
students, and problems of teachers’ 
salaries. 


High-School Conference 
APPROXIMATELY 1000 educators 
and laymen are expected to attend a 
three-day conference, Oct. 28-30 in 
Chicago to discuss the future of the 
American high school. 

The conference, which will be 
sponsored by the University of Chi- 
cago and the National Citizens 
Council for Better Schools, will 
have as its theme, “The American 
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High School: Challenge of the New 
Era.” 

Among the speakers will be 
Lawrence G. Derthick, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education; Roy E. Lar- 
son, president, Time, Inc.; and 
James B. Conant, former U. S. am- 
bassador to West Germany. 


Science Teaching Program 
A FIVE-POINT program to improve 
high-school science teaching and to 
increase the number of teachers has 
come from the American Society 
for Engineering Education. 

The Society's secondary-schools 
committee recommends that science 
teachers be encouraged to be better 
teachers and to teach better science; 
high schools should have more help 
to improve teaching techniques, 
equipment, and curriculums in sci- 
ence and mathematics; more and 
better qualified teachers must be 
found for high-school teaching; 
good science courses must be made 
more attractive to high-school stu- 
dents; and teacher-training require- 
ments must be evaluated, and cer- 
tification agencies should emphasize 
competence in subject matter as well 
as in education. 


TV Experiments 

THE establishment of a National 
Program in the Use of Television in 
the Public School was recently an- 
nounced by the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education. 

The program will try to find out 
whether the experiences in the use 
of television in a few communities 
can be applied to most schools. 
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Taking part in the program at the 
outset will be eight large cities— 
Atlanta, Cincinnati, Detroit, Miami, 
Norfolk, Oklahoma City, Philadel- 
phia, and Wichita—and two states, 
Nebraska and Oklahoma. Grants to- 
taling $986,000 have been made to 
begin regular classroom instruction 
in these cities and states over tele- 
vision in the elementary and high 
schools starting this fall. 


New Publication 

A NEW publication, Comparative 
Education Review, made its appear- 
ance in June. The new periodical, 
the official organ of the Compara- 
tive Education Society, is edited by 
George Z. F. Bereday, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 


Oct. 11-12, County and Rural Area 
Superintendents, Denver, Colo. 

Oct. 20-24, Association of School Bus- 
iness Officials of the United States and 
Canada, New Orleans, La. 

Oct. 21-25, National Safety Congress, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 28-30, University of Chicago and 
National Citizens Council for Better 
Schools conference on the American high 
school, Chicago, III. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 2, National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Nov. 
Week. 

Nov. 13-15, Adult Education Associa- 
tion, San Diego, Calif. 

Dec. 1-4, National School Service In- 
stitute, Chicago. 

Feb. 22-26, American Association of 
School Administrators, regional, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


10-16, American Education 

















Growth, Teaching, and Learning. 
Edited by H. H. Remmers, Harry 
N. Rivlin, David G. Ryans, and 
Einar R. Ryden. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1957. Pp. x 
+ 557. $4.50. 

This book contains several scores of 
readings dealing with the psychological 
development of children and how it re- 
lates to learning. More than 50 au- 
thors are represented. 

Divided into three broad topics—The 
Growing Child; Emotional Develop- 
ment and Mental Hygiene; and, Meas- 
urement, Evaluation, and Research 
Techniques in Educational Psychology— 
the volume is part of the “Education 
for Living” series. 


School Problems in Human Rela- 
tions. Lloyd and Elaine Cook. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1957. Pp. xi + 
292. $5.50. 

This is a study of problems in human 
relations in and about schools. The 
study is based on actual cases gathered 
by the authors, faculty members of 
Wayne State University, as consultants 
to schools and communities. 

The theme of the book, if there is 
one, is that schools are expected to be- 
come more and more the agents of the 
community in respect to ‘the health, 
welfare, safety, and education of young 
people. The book is recommended for 
courses or workshops in human-rela- 
tions problem solving, school-commu- 
nity relations, social education, and 
school administration. 


Meeting Children's Emotional 
Needs. Katherine E. D’Evelyn. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1957. Pp. vi + 176. 
$3.75. 


The author, who is chief psychologist 
and coordinator of psychological serv- 
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ices in Great Neck, N.Y., public 
schools, has produced a book that at- 
tempts to make the teacher's job easier 
and more rewarding. 

The first part tells how the school can 
help students satisfy their emotional 
needs in the classroom. The second 
part presents specific cases of disturbed 
children and suggests ways of dealing 
with their problems. The final section 
discusses how the teacher can work 
with parents and the school psychologist. 

By emphasizing the interrelationship 
of good mental health and learning, 
this book points out the importance of 
emotional well-being in the educational 
process. 


Why Teach? Edited by D. Louise 
Sharp. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1957. Pp. xiv + 
240. $4.00. 


Good question! And Dr. Sharp, dean 
of women and professor of psychology 
at Central Michigan College, has sought 
the answer to the question from more 
than 100 of the most articulate people 
alive or dead. She has made a collection 
of answers to this question and has 
come up with one of the liveliest edu- 
cational books in some time. 

It is a book of inspiration and chal- 
lenge. The people who are represented 
in it are from all over and do all sorts 
of things. There are politicians, psychia- 
trists, journalists, show folks, musicians, 
and, oh yes, teachers. 


Supervision as Cooperative Action. 
Muriel Crosby. New York: Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, 1957. Pp. 
xii + 334. $3.50. 

This book makes an effort to demon- 
strate through appropriate supervisory 
action the interpretation of theory based 
upon sound research. The reader should 
find value in the knowledge that the su- 
pervisory action described in this book 
was developed with real people, through 
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actual supervisory experiences. It is a 
report in story form of what has been 
done successfully. 

The author is assistant superintendent 
and director of elementary education in 
Wilmington, Delaware, public schools. 


Developing Spelling Power. Kar- 
lene V. Russell, Helen A. Mur- 
phy, and Donald D. Durrell. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
World Book Company. Pp. vi + 
130. ’ 
This volume and the accompanying 

worksheet are designed to develop, at 
the intermediate-grade level, auditory 
and visual discrimination abilities that 
research has proven so important in 
spelling and other aspects of language 
learning. 

The materials used were developed 
experimentally by the authors. The final 
series of lessons were tried out with ex- 
perimental groups of 600 children in 
intermediate grades, while a control 
group of 600, matched for spelling and 
intelligence, continued their customary 
spelling instruction. Results of the 
three-months’ experiment proved the 
worth of the material in this book. 


School Finance: Its Theory and 
Practice. William Everett Rosen- 
stengel and Jefferson N. East- 
mond. New York: The Ronald 
Press Company. Pp. vi + 422. 
$6.50. 

This substantial textbook should pro- 
vide a thorough explanation of the fun- 
damentals and practices of public-school 
finance. It is meant for seniors and 
graduate students who are planning ca- 
reers in school administration. 

The book is divided into four parts: 
importance, development, and principles 
of school finance; methods of financing 
public education; management of school 
funds; and, management of special 
problems in school finance. 

Professor Rosenstengel teaches at the 
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University of North Carolina, while 
Mr. Eastmond is associate professor at 
Brigham Young University. 


Curriculum Planning Through In- 
Service Programs. Harold Spears. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1957. Pp. xii + 350. 
$4.50. 


The author reports on some 25 typical 
in-service training programs that he has 
observed in school systems across the 
country. He does not try to select a 
“best” one or to fit the in-service move- 
ment into any particular mold. The book 
simply describes common practices and 
lets the reader make his own judgment. 

A novel feature of this book is its 
series of cartoons drawn by the author 
to lend visual imagery and impact to im- 
portant ideas. The author writes as 
directly as he draws. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY 

More Than Social Studies; A View of 
Social Learning in the Elementary 
School. Alice Miel and Peggy Brogan. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1957. Pp. xii + 452. $5.95. 

The Elementary School Child: A Book 
of Cases. Cecil V. Millard and John 
W. M. Rothney. New York: Dryden 
Press, 1957. Pp. xii + 660. $4.90. 

Teachers Guide to Education in Later 
Childhood. Compiled by Bureau of Ele- 
mentary Education, California State De- 
partment of Education. Sacramento: 
California State Department of Educa- 
tion, 1957. Pp. xxiv + 753. $2.50. 

The Writing Road to Reading; A 
Modern Method of Phonics for Teach- 
ing Children to Read. Romalda B. 
Spalding and Walter T, Spalding. New 
York: William Morrow & Company, 
1957. Pp. 238. $4.00. 

Methods and Materials in Elementary 
Physical Education. New Edition. Ed- 
wina Jones, Edna Morgan, and Gladys 
Stevens. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y.: 
World Book Company, 1957. Pp. xii + 
432. $4.25. 
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Music in the Elementary School. Rob- 
ert E. Nye and Vernice T. Nye. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1957. Pp. xii + 290. $4.25. 

The Playground Gets a Musical Play- 
ing Field. Madeline Carabo Cone, Avail- 
able from Playground Music, 866 Car- 
negie Hall, New York 19, N.Y. Pp. 
14. $1.00. 

About Kindergartens; Questions and 
Answers. Pamphlet available from Na- 
tional Kindergarten Association, 8 W. 
40th St. New York, N.Y. Pp. 8. 
Single copies free. 


SECONDARY 


Psychology and Personality. E. Lakin 
Phillips and James F. Gibson. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1957. Pp. viii + 338. $3.96. 

Refresher Arithmetic with Practical 
Applications. Edwin I. Stein. Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1957. Pp. xiv 
+ 434. $3.36. A basal textbook for use 
from junior-high school through high 
school, 

Health and Fitness. Third Edition. 
Florence L. Meredith, Leslie W. Irwin, 
and Wesley M. Staton. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1957. Pp. xiii + 
450. $4.20. 

Secondary Education for American 
Democracy. Revised Edition. Robert S. 
Gilchrist, Wilbur H. Dutton, and Wil- 
liam L. Wrinkle. New York: Rinehart 
& Company, Inc., 1957. Pp. xv + 425. 
$5.00. 

Teaching in High School. Second Edi- 
tion. Hubert H, Mills and Harl R. 
Douglass. New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 1957. Pp. ix + 516. $5.75. 

Boys Will Be Men. Third Edition. 
Helen A. Burnham, Evelyn G. Jones, 
and Helen D. Redford. Chicago: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1957. Pp. x + 
477. 

American Secondary Education. Wil- 
liam M. French. New York: The Odys- 
sey Press, 1957. Pp. ix + 533. $4.25. 

See What You Say. Second Edition. 
Bruce A. Findlay and Esther B. Findlay. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1957. Pp. xii + 417. $2.96. 

Teaching Science in the Secondary 


School. R. Will Burnett. New York: 
Rinehart & Company, Inc., 1957. Pp. xii 
+ 362. $5.25. 

To Be an American. Frank F. Bright 
and Ralph Potter. Chicago: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, 1957. Pp. 636. The 
sixth in the “Reading for Life” series. 

Sex Facts and Fiction for Teen-Agers. 
Eugene B. Mozes. Baltimore, Md.: Ot- 
tenheimer Publishers. Pp. 169. $2.95. 

Biology. Elsbeth Kroeber, Walter H. 
Wolff, and Richard L. Weaver. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1957. Pp. 
viii + 608. $4.68. 

Elementary Algebra. Revised Edition. 
Edward I. Edgerton and Perry A. Car- 
penter. Revised by Myron R, White. 
Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1957. 
Pp. xii + 385. $3.36. 

Science Teaching in Secondary 
Schools. John S. Richardson. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957. 
Pp. xiii + 385. $6.50. 

An Exciting Profession: New Hori- 
zons for Secondary School Teachers. 
J. Lloyd Trump. Available from Com- 
mission on the Experimental Study of 
Utilization of the Staff in the Second- 
ary School, 200 Gregory Hall, Urbana, 
Hl. Pp. 35. 

Science in Steelmaking. A 16-page 
pamphlet available from Public Rela- 
tions Department, U.S. Steel Corpora- 
tion, 71 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 
A reprint of five revised bulletins. 

Algebra: Second Course. John R. 
Mayor and Merie S. Wilcox. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1957. Pp. vi + 458, $3.92. 

Nato: Shield of Freedom. A 17-page 
pamphlet available free from the Amer- 
ican Council on Nato, Inc., 22 E. 67th 
St., New York 21, N.Y. 


COLLEGE 


Higher Education in a Decade of 
Decision. Prepared by the Educational 
Policies Commission, Pp. xii + 152. 
Available from National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth St, NW., 
Washington 6, D.C. $2.00 (cloth 
bound) and $1.50 (paper bound). Dis- 
counts in quantity. The Commission's 
first study on higher education. 
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Psychology in the 


Classroom: A MANUAL FOR TEACHERS 


By Rupo._r Dreikurs, M.D. 


The noted Professor of Psychiatry at Chicago Medical School ex- 
plores through a wealth of case studies, ways to enlarge the teach- 
er’s capacity to promote both learning and growth in the school. 
The author's emphasis is on understanding the child’s goals and on 
correction through encouragement. His wise, incisive comments on 
common classroom problems make rewarding reading for all who 
work with children. “Every page reveals the author's true under- 
standing of child life, as well as the role of teachers on directing 
. . . child growth in the classroom.”—-GERTRUDE HILDRETH, au- 
thor of “Educating Gifted Children.” $3.75 


The Teacher’s Role in 


American Society 


Edited by LinpLey J. STILEs, University of Wisconsin 





The social and civic no less than the educational role of the teacher 
is the subject of this analysis by a distinguished group of educators. 
In light of the recent transitional period of confusion and frustra- 
tion for the public school teacher, the contributors seek to clarify 
his altered status, the social forces he confronts in his life and 
work, the professional problems he faces, and the progress in 
status gradually being made. They give fresh insight—for teacher 
and layman alike—into the complexities of the teacher's social and 
professional relations, conduct as a private person, and responsi- 
bilities and special limitations as a citizen. 14th Yearbook of the 
JOHN Dewey Society. $4.00 








At Your Bookstsre or from HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 E. 33rd St., N.Y. 16 






































Greater teaching, learning ease 
with American Seating CLASSMATES 


The functional, modern design of 
American Seating school furniture im- 
proves teacher guidance and control; 
promotes student performance and 
learning, and develops good posture 

like the CLAssMATE line, for 
example. 


This No. 549 table automatically 
adjusts to uneven floors; graceful steel 
standards afford maximum leg room; 
top is smooth, non-glare, birch-grained 
AMEREX® plastic. The No. 540 chair 
has deep-curved back which adjusts 
automatically on concealed pivots; seat 
is compound-curved; ball-joint glides. 


As a combination, they are remark- 
ably flexible, easily excel for most 
schoolroom uses. Wouldn’t you rather 
teach in a classroom equipped with 


American Seating CLASsMATE furniture? 
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WORLD’S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. Branch Of- 
fices and Distributors in Principal Cities. 
Manufacturers of School, Church, Audi- 
torium, Stadium, Theatre, Transportation 
Seating, Folding Chairs and Tables. 





